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VIEWS  iH  SCOTLAND; 

Number  Tivel/li. 

Strathaten  Castle. 

The  Castle  of  Strath atem  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  water 

of  Aven  in  the  County  of  Lanerk, - is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 

Andrew  firft  Lord  Avendale,  who  was  created  in  1456;  but  at  what 
time  it  was  built>  there  is  no  tradition. 

The  Barony  and  Lordfhip  of  Avendale  was  exchanged  by  Andrew  third 
Lord  Avendale  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  for  the  Barony  of  O- 
chiltree  in  Airfliire. 

This  Barony  and  Lordihip  of  Avendale  afterwards  came  into  the  family 
of  Hamilton,  whofc  property  it  has  fince  remained and  the  Caftle  was 
fome  time  the  place  of  refidence  of  Anne  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton. 


jfn  Attempt  to  Jhomt,  that  a  Tajie  fyr  the  Beauties  of Nature  and  the  fine  Artsi 
hat  no  Infiuesut  favourable  to  Morals,  By  the  Reverend  Samvel  HalLj 


A.  M. 

'"I  ''HE  numerous  focicties  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  phi- 
lofophy,  which  have  been  formed  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  and  prefent  centu¬ 
ries,  have  been  not  only  the  means 
of  diffufing  knowledge  more  exten- 
fively,  but  have  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  number  of  important 
difeoveries,  than  have  been  eifeded 
in  any  other  equal  fpace  of  time. 

Science,  like  fire,  is  put  in  motion 
by  collifion — Where  a  number  of 
men  of  learning  have  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  meeting  and  converfing  to¬ 
gether,  thought  beMs  thought,  and 
every  hint  is  turned  to  advantage. 

A  fociety,  denommated  the  Litera¬ 
ry  and  Philofophical  Society,  has  lately 
been  formed  at  Manchefter,  and  two 
volumes  of  their  Memoirs  have  juft 
been  publifhed.  From  the  Literary 
Eflays  in  the  firft  volume,  we  have 
feleded  the  following;  which  we 
hope  our  readers  will  not  be  difplea- 
fed  to  fee,  as  it  contains  obfervations 


not  generally  made  on  a  fubjeA  very 
generally  ftudied. 

THE  advocates  for  the  influence 
of  tafte  on  the  moral  chara&er  have 
generally  confounded  that  faculty 
with  the  moral fenfe.  They  feem  to 
be  perfuaded,  that  the  fame  power 
which  difeovers  and  relifhes  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  and  of  art,  muft  equal¬ 
ly  difeover  and  relifli  the  beauty,  the 
order,  the  harmony,  of  virtue.  Lord 
Shaftefbury  has  fullyadopted  this  no* 
tion.  Hit  difciplc  Hut^efon,  with 
fome  trifling  diftinftions,  has  embra¬ 
ced  the  fame  opinion.  The  very  inge¬ 
nious  author  of  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifm  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  ftrong 
and  clofe  affinity  between  tafte  and 
the  moral  fenfe.  *  Tafte  (fays  he) 
in  the  fine  arts,  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  moral  fenfe ;  to  which  in¬ 
deed  it  is  nearly  allied  ’ 

This  natural  conoe£fiou  and  clofe 
alliance  of  tafte  with  the  moral  fenfe, 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  juftly  difpii- 
ted  i  at  tafte,  I  apprehend,  muft  be 
A  i  the 
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the  joint  rcfult  of  delicate  corporeal 
and  intelledlual  pow'crs  }  whilil  what 
is  ulually  underftdod  by  a  moral 
fenfe,  mull  be  of  a  nature  altogether 
intelleftual. 

Uut  let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe, 
that  fuch  an  union  is  really  ellablifh- 
cd  ;  and  that  tafle  c^n  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  ac¬ 
tions,  with  the  fame  eafe  or  precifion 
that  it  pronounces  on  the  abilities  of 
the  ftaliiary  or  of  the  painter  :  will 
it  neceffarily  follow,  that  fuch  a  taftc 
tnnd  always  be  productive  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  conduct  ?  It  will  nut  be  difpu- 
ted,  that  taftc  generally  operates  in 
fome  favourite  direClion.  It  does  not 
embrace  all  the  beauties  of  nature  or 
of  art  with  equal  relilh  ;  nor  explore 
every  (cicnce,  even  of  thofe  clleem- 
ed  elegant  arid  reHned,  with  the  fame  , 
keennefs  of  difeernment.  The  pain 
ter  is  not  always  polTefled  of  an  car 
finely  tuned  to  mutic  ;  nor  the  mu- 
ficlan  always  delighted  with  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  vigour  of  poetical  com- 
poiition.  Nature  feldom  produces 
an  accomplidied  maftcr,  unlefs  her 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  objeCl.  A  nd  in  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  rife  to  excellence 
in  any  art  or  fcieuce,  favc  that  which 
is  congenial  to  the  taftc  Some  men, 
indeed,  feem  to  be  pofleffed  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  general  tafte,  and 
are  capable  of  at  lead  moderate  at 
fainments  in  every  branch':  But 
taftc,  like  every  other  energy,  per¬ 
haps  is  weaker  in  proportion  as  it  is 
diffiifcd. 

Upon  this  fuppofition.  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  a  man  may  have  an  exqui- 
fttc  taftc  for  fome  particular  art  or 
fciencc,  and  yet  no  tafte  for  virtue 
To  this  fpccics  of  beauty  the  faculty 
may  be  fo  little  fenfible,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  no  cffcCls.  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  vir¬ 
tue  only  •fliarca  the  fete  of  many  o- 
tlier  tbmgs  which  arc  confeHldly  ob¬ 
jects  of  tafte,  and  which  are  rejeClcd 
becaufe  the  capacity  adapted  to  thetn 


is  fo  weak  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
wanting. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  tafte  really 
exercifes  fome  of  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  moral  fenfe.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  for  its  practical  influence 
would  not  gain  much  by  this  very 
ample  conceilion.  The  mere  fenie 
of  the  beauty  of  virtue  (and  it  is 
not  pretended  that  any  thing  further 
can  be  the  objeCt  of  tafte)  abftraCtcd 
from  every  other  confidcration.  will 
fcarcely  be  thought  fuflicient  to  fup- 
port  her  caufe.  The  theory  appears 
more  fpecious  than  folid,  more  plca- 
fing  than  efficacious.  When  dreffed 
with  the  art,  the  ingenuity,  and  the 
eloquence,  of  a  Shaftefbury,  it  may 
entertain  and  amufe,  the  heart  being 
fiippufed  in  a  ftate  of  eafe,  calm  and 
indiffeient.  But  its  effeCts  will  not 
be  fufficicntly  ftrong  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind,  to  fpur  them  on 
to  adion.  We  furvey  the  lovely  pic¬ 
ture,  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  fine 
one,  yet  turn  afide  to  fome  other 
object  that  agitates  our  hopes  and 
fears. 

The  doCtrinc  may  probably  fuit 
the  retired  temper  of  the  philofophcr, 
or  the  apathy  of  the  ftoic  ;  but  is  ill 
calculated  foi  *  the  bufy  haunts  of 
men,’  and  the  tumults  of  focial  life. 
The  man  of  tafte  admires  the  beauty 
and  expreffion  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  a  Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo, 
without  feeling  the.  fllghteft  wifh  to 
become  an  artift,  and  to  rival  thefe 
great  mailers.  May  he  not,  in  like 
manner,  view  the  charms  of  virtue 
and  of  a  moral  conduCl,  without 
making  one  Tingle  effort  to  become  a 
moralift  or  a  virtuous  man  ? 

I  (hould  imagine  it  impufilhle  for 
any  perfun  pofleffed  of  the  leaft  fen- 
Ability,  to  read  the  chara^r  of  Sir. 
Chailes  Grandifon,  drawn  with  fo 
much  delicacy  by  Kichard/on,  and 
not  admire  and  approve  the  ele-, 
gance  of  nunners  and  purity  of  mo- 
i^t  with  tkiiich  hc'htft  adoi'ned  Mk'' 
hero. 


•-  hss'm  Infuenee  favnrabte  to  Morals^  y 

hero.'  Bnt  i*  it  certain,  that  lie  wiR  From  what  has  been  adranced,  it 
bellow  more  than  his  approbation  i  appears  to  me  extremely  evident. 


Will  he  entertain  a  Angle  thought 
of  copying  the  amiable  portrait  ?  To 
admire  and  reverence  virtue,  is  a  tri¬ 
bute  extorted  even  from  vice.  The 
mod  profligate  and  wicked  charac¬ 
ters  experience  a  fecret  confeioufnefs 
that  every  preference  is  due  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  are  not  infenAble  to  her  fu- 
perior  lovelinefs.  But  does  this  fenfe 
operate  on  the  mind  with  fufficient 
tone  to  influence  or  to  reclaim? 
dfo  meliora  prohoqut,  deterhra  feqtier, 
mud  be  the  language  of  every  fin- 
ner  whofe  faculties  are  nut  utterly 
ckpraved. 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,* 
fays  Brown  in  his  Ejpiy  on  the  Cha- 
raderiJHcs,  ‘  that  in  the  decline  of 
both  the  Gre^  and  Roman  dates, 
when  religion  had  loll  its  credit  and 
efficacy,  this  very  tade,  this  fpecies 
of  philofophy,  ufurped  its  place,  and 
became  the  common  dudy  and  a- 
mufensent  both  of  the  vile  and  vulgar.* 
Quintilian,  no  doubt,  had  a  view  to 
this  in  the  following  padage  :  Nunc 
autem,  quee  vel  ut  propria  philofophieo 
afftrunlurf  pajpm  trailatatu  omnet. 
^uir  enim  inode  de  judo,  aequo,  ac 
bono,  non  et  wr  pc^imui  loquitur  ? 

'ITie  truth  feems  to  be,  that  a  mere 
fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  cannot 
operate  as  a  coercive  power  ;  and 
however  the  theory  may  pleafe  the 
reafoner  in  the  (hade,  when  the  paf- 
fions  dagnate  without  impulfe,  and 
the  appetites  are  fecluded  from  their 
obje^s,  it  will  be  of  little  force  a- 
gaind  the  ardour  of  defire  or  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  rage,  amidll  the  pleafures 
or  cunflidls  of  the  world.  To  con¬ 
trail  the  power  of  temptations,  hope 
mud  be  excited  by  the  profpedl  of 
rewards,  and  fear  by  the  expeftation 
of  punifhmcnt-  In  a  word,  virtue 
may. owe  her  panegyric  to  a  Plato 
or  a  Shaftcibury,  but  mud  derive 
her  efficacy  and  authority  from  rcli- 
giwK 


that  fuppofing  tafte  were  confidered 
not  only  as  conneilcd  with,  but  even 
advanced  to,  the  rank  of  the  moral 
fenfe,  its  influence  on  the  heart  would 
be  too  faint  and  languid  to  produce 
any  moral  effeils.  ‘I'he  charms  of 
virtue  may  be  fecn  with  the  eye  of 
fpcculation,  without  exciting  in  us 
a  dtfire  of  becoming  virtuous ;  jud 
as  an  excellent  piiliire,  or  fine  pro  • 
fpeil,  may  afford  us  very  confider- 
able  pleafure,  and  yet  produce  not  a 
fingk  wi(h  to  difpolfefs  the  owners, 
and  to  make  them  ours.  And  though 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  a  fenfe  of 
the  charms  of  virtue  mud  naturally 
give  us  a  prejudice  in  her  favour ;  yet, 
will  this  prejudice  be  fufficient  to 
keep  us  deady  to  her  intereds  when 
vice  deps  forth  attired  with  every  fe- 
duAive  ornament  of  tade  that  can 
win  the  affedion,  and  engages  the 
dronged  paffions  of  the  heart  as  ad¬ 
vocates  in  her  favour  ? 

But  we  are  told,  that  *  tade  na¬ 
turally  fwcetens  and  harmonizes  the 
temper,  and  redrains  the  turbulence 
of  paffion  and  violence  of  purfuit.* 
On  this  fuppofition,  the  beauty  of 
virtue  may  have  confiderable  efftAs. 
on  a  mind  already  difpofed  by  calm- 
nefs  and  compofure  to  yield  to  the 
gentled  influence. 

This  reafoning  will  not  eafily  be 
fupported  by  experience  and  matter 
of  faft.  The  conncflion  between 
genius  and  tade  is  fo  common,  that 
they  may  almod  be  confidered  as  in- 
feparable  companions.  Genius  with¬ 
out  tade  would  be  no  better  than 
frenzy ;  and  tade  without  genius 
would  be  didinguidied  for  nothing 
but  a  lifelefs  accuracy.  But  genius, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  is  united  to  a 
warm  and  inflammable  conditution. 

‘  If,’  fays  an  eminent  critic  ‘  the  i- 
magination  he  lively,  *he  paffions  will 
be  drong ;  true  gcnhis  feldom  refidts 
in  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  conditution. 

The 
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The  fame  temperament,  and  the 
ianie  fenfibillty,  that  makes  a  poet  or 
a  painter,  will  be  apt  to  make  a  man 
a  lover  and  a  debauchee.’  Thefe 
propenfities  of  nature  may  be  re- 
ftrained  by  the  dilates  of  reafon, 
and  efpecially  by  the  awful  fandions 
of  religion  ;  and  thus  genius  and  vir¬ 
tue  may  unite  and  adorn  the  fame 
perfon  But  in  vain  thall  we  look 
for  thefe  important  cfFctts  from  the 
influence  of  taile.  In  vain  (liall  we 
expert' to  find,  that  men  of  genius 
and  of  taftc  will  be  always  diflin* 
guifhed  for  the  fweetnefs  of  their 
tempers  and  the  purity  of  their  mo¬ 
rals.  The  irritability  of  a  Pope  and 
a  Gray,  and  the  voluptuoufnefs  of 
a  Montague  and  a  Chcfteriicld,  may 
be  adduced  as  inilances,  amongll 
numberlefs  others,  of  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  advanced. 

But  we  are  fuither  told,  ‘  that  a 
tafle  for  the  beautiful  feenes  of  na 
ture,  not  only  compofes  and  harmo¬ 
nizes  the  temper,  but  difpofes  the 
mind  to  a6fs  of  piety  and  devotion, 
by  railing  our  ideas  from  Nature  to 
Nature’s  God.’  I’he  thought  is 
pleafing  and  ingenious,  but  mud  not 
be  admitted  without  many  excep¬ 
tions.  The  imprclliuns  made  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  will  greatly  de¬ 
pend  on  the  pallions,  the  habits,  and 
the  purfuits  of  the  beholder.  L.et  the 
mufician  take  the  *  wildly  devious 
walk,’  his  notice  will  probably  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  melody  of  the  grove, 
as  moH  nearly  related  to  his  favou¬ 
rite  art.  The  eye  of  the  painter 
will  be  engaged  by  the  rich  land- 
fcape  that  lies  before  him,  atrd  his 
thoughts  will  be  naturally  turned  to 
the  effcA  which  might  be  produced 
by  a  lively  tranfeript  on  canvafs  of  fo 
piAurefque  a  feene;  While  the  poet, 
however  llruck  by  the  grandeur  or 
elegance  of  furrounding  objefts,  will 
only  meditate  how  they  would  *  live 
in  defcriptlon,  and  look  green  in 
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fong.’  It  is  the  calm  contemplative 
mind  alone,  influenced  by  religious 
imprclGons,  that  furveys  this  fair  he* 
ritage  with  pious  and  grateful  fenti- 
ments  towards  the  Almighty  Crea* 
tor.  A  mind  thus  happily  difpofed, 
in  the  animated  language  of  Shake- 
fpeare. 

Finds  toDE^ues  in’trees,  books  in  the  mn* 
ning  brooks. 

Sermons  in  ilones,  and  good  in  every 
thing. 

T  (hall  now  mention  a  few  inflan- 
CCS  where  tafle  feems  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  misfortune  and  immorality. 
We  frequently  fee  a  man  sf  real  and 
acknowledged  tafle  run  into  all  the 
fully  and  extravagance  of  Virtu.  It 
is  not  fufficient  for  him,  that  he  may 
be  regaled  with  the  produdions  of 
art  and  genins  in  the  pofleflion  of 
another.  A  man  of  this  unhappy 
turn  feels  a  reftlefs  defire  to  call 
them  his  own.  He  is  perpetually  in 
queft  of  fome  new  object :  but  his 
unfortunate  paifion  grows  more  vio¬ 
lent  by  indulgence ;  and  however  a 
new  acquifition  may  gratify  for  the 
moment,  yet  in  the  end  it  becomes 
the  fource  of  frefli  difquict.  Thus, 
like  Pope's  Curio,  who, 

- — — ,  Reftlels  by  his  fair  ones 

fide. 

Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  negle&s  his 
bride, 

he  is  perpetually  haunted  by  the  dz- 
mon  of  tafle;  his  mind  becomes  fret¬ 
ful,  peevifh,  and  diflTatisfied  ;  equally 
incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  fa- 
tisfa^lion.  But,  (hould  his  circum- 
ftnnces  be  contrafted,  the  confe- 
quences  are  dreadful  indeed  !  He  in¬ 
volves  his  dearefl  connexions  in  all 
the  miferies  of  poverty. 

The  bailiffs  come,  rude  men,  profanely 
bold. 

And  bid  him  turn  his  Venus  into  gold. 

‘  No  Sirs  !’he  cries,  ‘  I’ll  fooner  rot  in  jail! 

Shall  Grecian  arts  be  truck’d  for  Engli^ 
baill* 

Such 


7 


tfMisforUout  and  Immerality, 


Such  heads  might  make  their  very  bufto* 
laugh :  > 

His  daughter  {bires;  but  Cleopatra’s 
lafe. 

Another  ii  betrayed  into  a  con* 
dud  equally  ridiculous  and  fatal,  by 
a  tafle  for  the  elegancies  of  life  and 
domeftic  rc&nements.  Fancy  is  ever 
ready  to  fuggeft  fomc  new  plan  to 
be  executed,  or  improvement  to  be 
made.  The  houfe  is  capable  of  Hill 
higher  embellifhments,  and  the  gar* 
den  may  be  laid  out  in  a  manutr 
more  beautifuL  He  complies  with 
the  fuggeftions  of  his  refined  tafte — 
involves  himfelf  in  difficulties — and 
is  at  length  ruined. 

The  malady  of  a  third  is,  an  ex* 
ceffive  and  fickly  kind  of  delicacy. 
His  feelings  are  fo  nice  and  his  ideas 
fo  refined,  that  he  is  irritated  and 
vexed  with  every  trifle.  He '  is  not 
only  aifeded 


From  things  deform’d,  or  diiarranged,  or 
grofs 

In  fpecies : 

even  thofe  objeds,  which  to  o* 
thers  afford  very  confiderable  plca- 
fure,  are  feen  by  him  with  a  joylefs 
indifference.  But,  indeed,  aimdft 
every  avenue  to  enjoyment  is  (hut  up 
by  this  unhappy  difeafe.  Yet  he 
nurfes  it  with  the  greateft  affiduity  ; 
fancies  himfelf  formed  of  nature’s 
finefl  clay,  and  looks  with  contempt 
on  the  coarfe  delights  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  By  degrees  he  becomes 
unfit  for  the  common  duties  of  life, 
and  is  cut  off  from  the  bleffings  and 
advantages  of  facial  intercourfe. 

But  we  need  not  appeal  to  a  few 
inftances  of  individuals.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  manners  of  whole  nations 
may  be  brought  in  proof  that  tafle 
has  no  influence  favourable  to  virtue. 
It  is  fcarcely  neceifary  to  remark, 
that  Athens  was  once  the  feat  of 
learning,  tafte,  and  refinement.  The 
liberal  ant  were  cultivated  with  the 


greateft  care  and  attention,  and  rofe 
to  a  pitch  of  perfedion,  which  hat 
been  generally  imitated,  but  never 
excelled.  A  tafte  for  elegance  was 
fo  univcrfally  diffufed  among  aU 
ranks  of  people,  that  even  a  herb- 
woman,  we  arc  told,  could  deted  a 
very  fmall  deviation  from  propriety 
of  fpcech.  Tafte  could  not  puffibly 
have  a  fairer  field  wherein  to  dif* 
play  its  natural  effeds  But  the  hi* 
Itory  of  thofe  times,  and  the  moral 
ledmres  of  Socrates,  fufficicntly  evince 
that  the  Athenians  were  a  people  ad- 
dided  to  every  kind  of  fenfual  plea^ 
fure  ;  at  once  refined  and  voluptuous, 
licentious  and  effeminate. 

When  a  tafle  for  the  liberal  arts 
was  introduced  among  the  Komuns 
with  the  rich  fpoils  of  Grecian  ele¬ 
gance  and  ingenuity,  can  we  difeo- 
ver  In  the  hiflory  of  that  wonderfnh 
people  a  confequent  improvement  in 
the  habits  of  virtue  ?  You  will  fay, 
perhaps,  their  rugged  iempers  were 
foftened,  and  their  auflcie  manners 
refined.  But  refinement  is  often  re¬ 
mote  from  virtue  ;  and  external  gra¬ 
ces  unconneded  with  internal  beau¬ 
ties.  It  is  true,  they  improved  in  all 
the  elegancies  of  life :  but  it  is  e- 
qually  true,  that  their  native  vigour 
degenerated  into  unmanly  floth  ; 
and  the  Amor  Pairing,  which  had 
carried  the  Roman  name  fo  high, 
was  fuccceded  by  a  mean  and  abjed 
fclfiflinefs.  Cato  feems  to  have  been 
well  aware,  that  a  tafle  for  the  ener¬ 
vating  arts  of  Greece  would  be  pro- 
dudivc  of  thefe  mifehievous  effeds  ; 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  ward  off  the  threaten¬ 
ed  evil.  But  in  vain  was  every  rc- 
monflrance.  A  rage  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  produdlons  of  genius  univcrfally 
prevailed,  and  bore  down  all  oppofi- 
tlon.  And  we  find  the  latter  Cato, 
in  one  of  his  fpeeches  recorded  by 
Sallufl,  reproaching  his  countrymen 
in  the  following  warm  expreffions. 
iVr  Dms  immortaltSf  vas  tgo  apfello: 


V  Effeils  *fTafh  fMve  m  permicimt  Tendency. 


^  ffmptr  Dimeif  ViHas^  Signa^  Ta- 
helai  veftrat,  pluris  quafn  rempubli- 
eetn  feciftis. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to 
a  much  later  period  of  hillory,  when 
tafte  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
after  a  long  and  gloomy  night  of 
Gothic  ignorance  and  barbarity.  Fo> 
ftered  by  the  favour  and  liberality  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Medici  family,  li¬ 
terature  and  the  arts  made  a  rapid 
progrefs.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  moral  duties  made  equal  advan¬ 
ces,  or  were  more  generally  cultiva¬ 
ted.  Obferve  in  what  unfavourable 
colours  the  charaders  of  thefe  Medi¬ 
ci,  the  great  patrons  of  genius  and 
learning,  are  drawn  by  Lord  Orrery, 
in  bis  Letters  from  Italy.  ‘  If  (fays 
be)  you  take  a  view  of  the  princes  of 
the  Medici  in  a  group,  you  wiH  fipel 
leverence  and  refpeft  at  one  part  of 
the  pidure,  and  be  llruck  with'hor- 
ror  and  amazement  at  the  remainder. 
To  revere  and  honour  them,  you 
muft  confidcr  their  generofity,  their 
benefadions  to  men  of  learning,  their 
policy,  and  iicientific  inftitutions.  To 
view  them  with  horror  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  you  need  only  liftcn  to  the 
undoubted  outrages  of  their  private 
lives  ;  by  which  you  will  be  convin¬ 
ced  that  few  or  none  of  the  whole 
race  were  endued  with  the  fofter  paf- 
fiona  of  the  human  foul.  I  wifh, 
that  in  many  of  their  group  their 
love  was  not  lull,  their  good  nature 
oftentiition,  theiridignity  pride,  and 
their  fenfe  cunning.’  ' 

From  thefe,  and  numberlefs  in- 
ftances  of  refined  depravity,  which 
modem  timet  will  furoiih,  one  might 


nlmoil  be  tempted  to  condndr,  tfcat 
the  eifeds  of  tafte  are  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  favourable  to  virtue,  that  they 
have  rather  a  pernicious  tendency. 
But  I  mean  not  to  bring  fuch  a  hea¬ 
vy  charge  againft  a  faculty,  which^ 
conneded  with  reafon  and  religion, 
will  doubtlcfs  enlarge  the  fphere  of 
onr  innocent  enjoyments.  I  wifh 
only  to  difprove  the  affirmative  of 
the  propofiiion,  and  Ihow,  that  tafte 
cannot  reafonaoly  be  confidcred  as  a 
moral  principle  of  adion  ;  that,  un- 
affifted  by  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  it 
becomes  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  folly  and  extravagance  ;  and  that, 
conneded  with  a  bafe  and  fenfual 
heart,  it  unhappily  ferves  to  embel- 
lifh  guilt,  and  glofs  over  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  vice. 

Let  tafte,  however,  be  cultivatedi 
as  the  fource '  of  many  elegant  plea- 
furcs :  but  let  it  ever  be  cultivated 
in  fubordination  to  found  morality. 
Tafte  can  ill  fupply  the  want  of  mo¬ 
ral  difciplinc."  'Where  there  is  "no 
fuperior  principle  to  check  the  if- 
faults  of  an  alluring  temptation,  the 
heart  muft  fall  an  eafy  prey.  A . 
truly  virtuous  charader,  fet  off  by 
a  juft  tafte,  is  not  only  engaging, 
but  even  beneficial  to  mankind: 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  vicious 
charader,  however  diftingiiifhed  for 
tafte  and  elegance,  becomes  only  the 
more  ftnifhed  hypocrite,  or  the  mbr^ 
exquifite  voluptuary.  In  a  word, 
let  virtue  form  the  bafe  and  the  (haft 
of  the  column  ;  and  I  have  not  the 
heaft  objedion,  that  tafte  fhould  fur- 
nfih  the  foliage,  and  ornament  the 
capital.  .  '  ** 
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^.xtrad  from  a  Relation  concerning  the^apaneft  *. 


^11  ’  H  E  knowledge  of  diilant  na- 
tions  has  always  been  very  In- 
tereiling  to  civilized  Europeans  {  and 
their  curiofity  has  been  recompenfed 
by  great  difeoveries.  Without  this 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  we 
would  iUU  have  been  deprived  of  the 
quinquina  of  Peru,  the  rhubarb  of 
China,  the  opium  of  the  Levant,  the 
fpicerics  of  the  Moluccas,  the  cinna« 
mon  of  Ceylon,  and  a  thoufand  o> 
ther  things  as  ufeful  as  defirable. 
The  empire  of  Japan  exhibits  many 
important  particulars,  not  only  in  its 
climate,  produdions,  and  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  on  account  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  inhabit  it.  Upon  this 
fubje£i  M.  Charles  Peter  Thunberg 
has  made  all  poiEble  refearches  in  a 
country  where  every  ftranger  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fpy,  and  of  confequence 
always  obferved  with  the  watchful 
eye  of  a  rigorous  police.  His  (lay 
at  Nagafaki,  (a  fea-port  where  Dutch 
veifels  have  liberty  to  lie  at  anchor), 
and  his  voyage  to  jedo,  a  capital  city 
where  the  fecular  Emperor  refides, 
have  fumifhed  the  naaterials  of  the 
prefent  relation. 

The  country,  which  confifts  of 
iflands  of  different  extent,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  an  ocean  perpetually 
ftormy.  The  land,  which  is  divided 
into  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  is 
naturally  barren,  but  uncommonly 
cultivated.  From  the  valley  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  the  japanefe, 
aided  by  the  climate  and  abundance 
of  rain,  labour  with  equal  fuccefs  and 
pleafure.  The  men  are  alert,  robuff, 
and  well  made  ;  their  colour  is  yel¬ 
low  or  tawny,  and  fometimes  white ; 
but  the  common  people,  who  are  mo  ft 
ezpofed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the 
fun,  have  a  black  complexion.  The 
colour  of  the  women  is  white :  Their 
eyes,  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe,  are 
more  hollow  than  ours,  and  the  eye¬ 
brows  higher.  The  colour  of  the  eye 
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is  black,  and  the  eye-lids  are  hall 
(hut. 

Prudence,  liberty,  obedience,  and 
civility,  chara^erife  the  nation,  /k 
Japanefe  is  commonly  curious,  oeco- 
nomical,  fober,  juft,  and  honeft :  he 
is  moreover  fufpicious,  haughty,  im¬ 
placable,  fuperftitious,  and  of  an  un¬ 
conquerable  fpirit :  Far  from  being 
barbarous,  he  is  more  civilized  than 
one  would  think.  At  the  fame  time, 
being  an  enemy  to  faftidious  pomp, 
he  detefts  all  thofe  ornaments,  more 
or  Icfs  extravagant,  with  which  other 
nations  of  the  earth  inveft  thcmfelvea 
in  order  to  draw  refpeft  ;  but  he 
obferves  a  fcrupulous  neatnefs  as  well 
in  regard  to  his  drefs  as  his  table,  and 
the  cleannefs  of  his  body.  Every 
day  he  bathes  himfelf  in  luke-wartn 
water,  without  being  conftrained  to 
it  by  any  principle  of  religion. 

The  Japanefe  certainly  excel  all  o- 
thers  in  civility,  obedience,  and  fub- 
miilion  :  Sons  obey  their  fathers, 
and  inferiors  (how  refpe£l  to  their  fu] 
periors  by  means  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  reverences,  even  to  the  length 
of  kneeling.  When  they  enter  a 
hoofe  or  go  out  of  it,  thefe  ceremo¬ 
nies  arc  carried  to  excefs;  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  nature  of  their  reli¬ 
gion. 

Curiofity  is  natural  to  a  people 
who  live  as  in  a  corner  of  the  world, 
and  preferve  their  ancient  fimplicity. 
The  Dutch  phyfician,  who  always 
accompanies  the  ambaffador  of  each 
nation  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
is  the  oracle  to  whom  they  have  re- 
courfe,  by  putting  a  thoufand  que- 
ilions  in  regard  to  mathematics,  phi- 
lofophy,  geography,  medicine,  che- 
miftry.  As  a  phyfician,  he  is  conti¬ 
nually  confulted  by  the  greateft  lords 
of  Japan. 

The  Japanefe  are  ftriftly  honeft } 
neither  docs  any  malice  or  chicane 
in  the  Europeans  give  them  reafon  to 
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be  othct-wife.  Robbery  and  aflafll- 
nation  are  ibrngs  almolt  unheard  of 
in  Japan.  The  people  would  think 
they  offended  the  gods,  if  they  ftolc 
the  fmallcll  trifle  from  the  Dutch 
failoTS. 

Sobriety  and  oeconomy  are  rlrtues 
charafterilfic  of  the  nation.  From 
the  mcaneft  peafant  to  the  Emperor, 
thefe  virtues  are  praftifed  with  the 
greateft  care  Every  one  is  content 
with  his  lot ;  the  inferior  has  no  de* 
fire  of  the  fortune  of  his  fuperior. 

•  Among  them  there  is  nooccalion  for 
charity  ;  as  they  are  induftrious,  they 
have  no  beggars,  no  idlers,  and  Hill 
■fewer  drunkards. 

The  ambition  of  the  Japanefe  is 
without  bounds.  They  believe  them- 
felves,  more  than  all  other  nations,’ 
the  fons  of  the  gods,  of  the  fun  and 
moon.  They  defpife  ftrangers  j  and 
can  bear  any  kind  of  reproach  rather 
•than  haughty  ufage.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  Portuguefe  were  banifhed 
from  their  country  ;  and  the  Dutch 
-would  have  (hared  the  fame  fate,  if 
their  behaviour  had  not  been  yery 
modeft. 

Here  juftice  is  ready  and  furc: 
The  monarch  never  thinks  of  extend¬ 
ing  his  power  over  the  country  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  peafant  is  e- 
qually  fatisfied  with  his  condition. 
The  tribunah 'order  the  moil  prompt 
redrtfs  to  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to 
them.  '  Liberty  rellrained  by  the 
■  laws  of  the  country  is  the  foul  of  the 
Japanefe  legiflation  Thofe  arc  mif- 
taken  who  believe  that  the  people 
here  are  flaves  to  the  great.  On  the 
contrary,  every  Japanefe  holds  in  de- 
tellation'  the  practice  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  of  purchaling  men  for  (laves. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  nation 
more  free  Ever  fince  the  Emperor 
recalled  his  fiibjefts  from  foreign 
parts,  and  prohibited  them  to  pafs 
the  borders  of  the  empire,  or  ftran¬ 
gers  to  approach  the  illcs  of  Japan, 
excepting  Nagafaki  or  the  Dutch 
‘iflands,  the  fubjcdls  are  in  the  mod 


perfeA  fecurity  from  violence,  fraud, 
or  fuDjt6lion  to  other  nations. 

The  intrepidity  and  courage  9f 
this  people  nianifeft  themfclves  fur- 
prifingly  upon  all  great  occafions. 
We  read  of  a  ftrong  example  of  it  in 
Ksempfer,  Amanitates  Exot'.  p.  479. 
They  are  irreconcileable  to'  their  e- 
mies.  ITiey  do  not  immediately 
Ihow  their  rcfcntment ;  they  know 
how  to  diffemble  it ;  but  they  never 
fail  to  take  ample  revenge. 

The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women 
is  alike,  and  the  hebit  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  his 
fubjeils.  Their  clothing  confifts  of 
fevcral  veftments  with  wide  and  long 
fleevc  ),  one  above  another.  Of  thefe 
the  women  often  wear  forty  or  fifty 
at  a  time.  Yet  in  fpite  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  each  is  fo  light,  that  all  toge¬ 
ther  they  exceed  not  in  .weight  five 
or  fix  pounds.  Their  under-veft, 
which  ferves  for  a  fhirt,  is  generally 
white,  and  thin  as  a  veil.  Around 
the  body  they  wear  a  fcarf,  at  which 
hangs  a  pipe,  a  fan,  a  tobacco-box, 
and  a  pouch  for  drugs.  Under  their 
habits,  the  Japanefe  wear  drawers,  fo 
long  that  they  have  no  occafion  foV 
(lockings.  They  go  always  bare¬ 
headed,  being  fhaved  from  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  back  oF  the  neck,  lea¬ 
ving  two  tufts  of  hair  on  each  fide  of 
the  head,  which  they  drefs  with  po¬ 
matum,  and  join  together  on  the 
crown.  Phyficians  and  priefts  arc 
fhaved  all  over,  as  likewife  women 
who  have  been  divorced  ;  other ’wo¬ 
men  (have  not  their  heads,  but  wear 
their  hair  tied  at  top. 

rheir  houfes  ate  of  wood  and  ce¬ 
ment,  confirting  of  two  ftorics;  they 
dwell  only  in  the  lower  ;~the  upper 
chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The 
roofs  arc  covered  with  rufh  mats 
three  or  four  inches  thick.  In  every 
houfe  there  is  a  fmall  court,  orna¬ 
mented  with  trees,  fhrubs,and  flower¬ 
pots  ;  as  likewife  with  a  place  for 
bathing  Chimnies  are  unknown  in 
this  country,  although  fire  is  needed 
•  ftom 
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■from  Ae  coM  month  of  Oftober  till 
the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their 
rooms  with  charcoal  contained  in  a 
copper  ttove,  which  they  fit  round. 

Their  cities  are  generally  fpaci- 
ous,  having  each  a  prince  or  gover* 
nor  refiding  in  them.  The  capital 
of  Jedo  is  21  French  leagties  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Its  ftreetsare  ftraight  and 
large.  There  are  gates  at  little  di- 
ftaiices,  with  an  extremely  high  lad¬ 
der,  which  they  afeend  to  difeover 
fires.  Villages  differ  from  cities  in 
having  but  one  ftreet ;  which  often 
extends  feveral  leagues.  Some  of 
them  are  -fituated  fo  near  each  other, 
that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  ri¬ 
ver  or  a  bridge. 

The  principal  furniture  of  the  Ja- 
panefe  confifts  in  ilraw  mats,  which 
ferve  them  for  feats  and  beds ;  a 
fmall  table  for  every  one  who  choofes 
to  eat,  is  the  only  moveable.  The  Ja- 
panefe  fit  always  upon  their  hams. 
Before  dinner  begins,  they  make  a 
profound  bow  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  gueils.  The  women  cat 
by  thcmfelvcs.  During  the  courfes, 
they  drink  a  glafs  of  fakki,  which  is 
a  kind  of  beer  made  of  rice  kept  con - 
ftantly  warm  ;  and  they  drink  at 
each  new  morfel.  Tea  and  fakki 
are  the  moft  favourite  drink  of  this 
people ;  wine  and  fpirits  are  never 
ufed,  nor  even  accepted  when  offered 
by  the  Dutch.  Sakki,  or  rice-beer, 
is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  tafte  :  taken  in  quantity,  it  in¬ 
toxicates  for  a  few  moments,  and 
caufes  headach.  Both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is 
in  univerfal  vogue  and  fmoked  con¬ 
tinually. 

.  The  fciences  are  here  but  little 
known.  Aftronomy,  indeed,  is  lo¬ 
ved  and  valued  ;  the  Japanefe,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  even  make 'a  calendar 
without  having  recourfe  to  the 
Dutch: 

Medicine,  for  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge',  is  here  confined  to  the 
^ccoAioa  of  a  few  fudorilic  fitnplet. 


The  dodtors  fee!  the  pnlfe,  often  half 
an  hour  running,  with  the  moll  feru- 
pulous  exadnefs  ;  Mhile  after  all  the 
prognoftt’e  proves  fallacious.  The 
venereal  difeafe  makes  great  havock 
in  this  country  ;  lately  indeed  they 
have  learned  the  art  of  employing 
the  fublimate  with  much  fiicccfs. 

1  heir  religion,  it  is  well  known, 
is  Pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  feds,  who 
live  together  in  the  greateft  harmo¬ 
ny.  Every  fed  has  its  pwn  temples 
and  pririls.  I'he  fpiritual  Emperor 
the  D.iiri,  is  the  thief  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  They  acknowledge  and  ho¬ 
nour  a  fupreme  Being.  The  author 
of  this  relation  faw  two  temples  of 
the  God  of  gods,  of  a  majeftic  height. 
The  idol  that  reprefented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  pro¬ 
digious  a  fize,  that  upon  his  hands 
fix  perfons  might  fit  in  the  Japanefe 
falhiou ;  his  Ihouldcrs  were  five  toifes 
broad.  In  the  other  temple,  the  in¬ 
finite  power  of  this  god  vyas  repre- 
fented  by  little  gods  to  the  number 
of  33, 3  ^3  all  (landing  round  the  great 
idol  that  reprefented  God.  The  prictls, 
who  are  numerous  in  every  temple, 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  the 
pavement,  light  the  lamps,  and  drefs 
the  idol  with  flowers-  The  temples 
are  open  to  every  body,  even  to  the 
Hollanders ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  ia 
want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs, 
when  they  go  to  the  court  of  Jedo, 
they  are  entertained  with  hofpitaliiy 
in  thefc  temples. 

The  arms  ate  a  bow,  arrows,  a 
feimiter,  a  lance,  and  ful'ee.  In  the 
fpring  their  troops  arc  exercifed  in 
ftiootiiig.  The  fufees  or  mnlkcts  not 
being  the  ordinary  arms  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  arc  only  found  in  the  hnufes  of 
perfons  of  dillintl ion.  The  cannon, 
that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Imperial 
life-guard  at  Nafagaki,  were  taken 
from  the  Pottuguefe,  but  they  are 
never  ufed.  The  officers,  both  civil 
and  military,  carry  two  feimiters  as 
a  badge  of  diftinftion. 

The  commerce  which  the  Dutch 
£  2  carry 
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cxtvf  oa  at  Japan  confifts  in  raw  fu*  mony  of  treading^  under  foot  the  holy 

fpr,  ivory,  Japan-wood,  tin,  and  crofs  and  imagea  of  our  Lady  is 
cad,  bar- iron,  cotton,  cloves,  &c.  every  where  performed.  Thefe  ima- 
Thcy  arc  not  allowed  to  trade  but  ges  are  of  brafs,  and  about  a  cubit 
with  two  vcffcls.  The  merchandife  long.  In  the  city  of  Nagafaki  this 
which  they  take  in  exchange  confifts  ceremony  lafts  four  days  ;  and  then 
of  Japan  copper  and  camphire.  Th'j  the  images  are  carried  to  other  places 
veflcl  is  fcarccly  at  anchor  when  tlu*y  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
take  from  the  Dutch  all  books  and  Befides  the  governor  and  his  guard, 
every  kind  of  arms,  which  they  keep  all  the  world,  even  children,  are  em- 
in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  time  of  iheir  ployed  in  this  impious  ceremony.  No 
departure-  perfon  is  exempted  except  the  putch ; 

Both  the  Importation  and  exporta-  and  that  the  thing  may  be  done  with 
tion  of  fpecie  Is  prohibited.  They  order,  there  Is  a  mufter-roll,  by 
permit  nothing  but  a  commerce  of  which  every  one  is  fummoned  by 
exchange  of  merchandife.  Their  name. — The  Japanefe,  wko  know 
fearch  for  contraband  goods  la  very  the  Dutch  language  pretty  well,  aft 
ftrlft.  Books  of  religion  with  ft-  as  interpreters,  and  at  the  fame  time 
gures  arc  feverely  prohibiced.  Some  as  brokers.  • 
days  after  the  new  year,  the  cere- 


Clojjary  of  Hindcjian  Words  as  ufed  in  Bengal;  for  the  better  wtderjtanding 
the  Accounts  of  Eajl  India  Affairs. 

^NNA.  The  ftxteenth  part  of  a  nut  called  beetle- nut.  It  is  called 
Rupee.  Paan  by  the  natives. 

Autneen.  An  officer  employed  by  Beetie~nut.  A  nut  produced  by  a 
the  government  to  infpeft  the  ftate  very  tall,  flender,  and  upright  tree  ; 
of  the  revenues  of  any  diftrlft  a  fu-  which,  with  other  Ingredients,  is 
pervifor.  Alfo  fometimes  an  arbitra-  conftantly  chewed  by  all  ranks  of 
tor,  or  umpire.  people,  from  the  king  to  the  beg- 

An  officer  inferior  to,  gar ;  infomuch  that  it  is  efteemed  a 
Aunil  under,  the  Au-  neceflary  of  life.  It  is  called  Soopary 

j4  Id  '  employed  on  by  the  natives. 

the  fame  buftuefs  of  Begum.  A  princefs.  Any  great 
the  revenues.  man’s  wife.  Some  have  erroneoufly 

Aurung.  A  manufafturing  town  tranflated  it  queen;  whereas  the 
or  village.  king’s  lady  is  called  tnaleekah. 

Banyan.  Is  a  perfon  either  afting  Bercundaz.  A  foot-foldicr,  armed 
for  himfelf  or  as  bioker  for  a  black  with  a  matchlock, 
rnei  chant.  Buckjhy.  Paymafter  of  the  troops. 

Batta.  The  extraordinary  allow-  Alfo  paymafter  in  general  for  all 
ance  paid  the  military  when  on  fteld  difburfements  of  government, 
duty.  Alfo  the  agio,  allowance,  or  Buckferree.  A  foot-foldicr,  armed 
rate  of  exchange  between  rupees  of  with  fword  and  target,  or  a  fpcar  ; 
dilfcrent  fpecics.  generally  employed  as  a  guard  iq 

Bazar.  A  market  place. - A  condufting  trcafqre  or  goods. 

daily  market.  Bunder.  A  fea-port — Alfo  fome- 

Beetle-leaf.  The  aromatic  leaf  of  times  ufed  for  a  cuftom-boufe. 

I  (hrub  growing  like  a  vine,  which  Is  Buxbundtr*  Tbc  office  of  cuftoma 
^ways  chewed,  together  with  the  atJioogly, 

Cafz 
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Cattary.  Properly  Khaliary.  A 
falt'work  :  commonly  called  falt^ 
pans, 

Canongo.  The  officer  appointed  by 
the  fovercign  as  rcglfter  of  a  pro* 
vince. 

Chokey.  A  watch -houfe. — Alfo  a 
place  appointed  for  the  receipt  of 
cuftoms  or  duties. 

Chokeydar.  A  watchman. — Alfo 
the  officer  of  a  Chokey, 

Chout.  A  fourth  part.  Commonly 
ufed  for  the  tribute  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  rerenues  which  the  Ma* 
rahtahs  claim  from  many  govern* 
ments  in  India.  Alfo  the  duty  col- 
lefled  upon  Judicial  decifions  in  the 
Cutcherry-courts  of  Hindoftan. 

Chcmtarry.  A  Bengal  corruption 
of  Chout. 

Chonvdry.  A  chief  of  land-holders, 
or  farmers.  Properly  he  is  above  the 
Zemindar  in  rank  ;  but  according  to 
prefent  ufage  in  Bengal,  he  is  deem* 
cd  the  next  in  rank  to  the  Zemindar. 

Chonudraviy.  Properly  Chonudra' 
yet.  The  jurifdi61ion  of  a  Chvuidry. 

Chubdar.  A  (lafr*bearer.  A  neccf* 
fary  attendant  in  the  train  of  a  great 
man,  who  proclaims  the  approach  of 
Tifitors,  &c.  He  generally  carries  a 
large  filver  (lafiF  of  about  five  feet 
long  in  his  hands :  and  among  the 
Nabobs  he  proclaims  their  praifes  a* 
loud  as  he  runs  before  their  palan* 
quins. 

Chucklah.  An  affemblage  of  the 
{mailer  divifions  of  a  province,  gene¬ 
rally  the  jurifdiSion  of  a  Fowzdar. 

Cbunatn.  Lime  ixude  of  (hells  or 
Hones.  Such  as  the  natives  eat  with 
their  beetle  is  noade  of  the  firmer. 

Cooley.  A  porter,  or  labourer  of 
any  kind. 

Conury.  A  fmall  (hell,  which  pof* 
fes  fur  money,  of  which,  from  4000 
to  4800  go  to  a  rupee.  The  cheap* 
nefs  of  provifions  in  Bengal  makes  it 
convenient  to  have  fo  very  low  a  me¬ 
dium  for  dealings  among  the  poor. 
Crore  of  Rupeet,  One  hvmdfed 


Creory.  Properly  Karuoree.  An 
olficer  who  collefls  the  revenues  un¬ 
der  a  lord-lieutenant  of  a  province  ; 
for  which  he  makes  himfelf  refpon- 
fible,  in  confideration  of  a  commif- 
fion  of  two  or  three  per  cent. 

Cujfore.  The  allowance  or  agio 
upon  the  exchange  of  rupees,  in  cun- 
tradidllon  to  Batta.  Batta  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  fum  deducted,  and  Ct^ort 
the  fum  added. 

Cutcherry.  A  court  of  juftice.  Al¬ 
fo  an  office  into  which  the  rents  are 
delivered ;  or  for  the  tranfafiion  of 
any  other  public  bufinefs. 

Cutoual.  An  officer  who  in  all  ci¬ 
ties  has  the  care  of  punifhing  thieves, 
thufe  who  drink  or  fell  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  keep  diforderly  houfes  ; 
and  who  takes  cognizance  of  fuch 
other  matters  as  are  not  of  confe- 
quence  enough  to  be  brought  before 
the  Fonuzdar.  * 

Dadney.  The  money  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  on  a  contra61  for  goods. 

Dallal.  A  broker. 

Daroga:  An  overfeer. 

Du<wk.  Pollmen  (lationed  at  (la- 
ges  of  about  ten  miles  didance  from 
one  another,  for  the  conveying  of 
letters. 

Dufter  Khana.  An  office  for 
keeping  the  government -accounts. 
In  common  ufage,  any  office  or 
counting-houfe. 

Durbar.  The  court  of  a  Mogul, 
Nabob,  or  any  great  man.  Some¬ 
times  it  means  the  palace,  and  fome- 
times  the  levee  only. 

Dujlore.  A  cullomary  allowance. 
In  Bengal  generally  underdood  to  be 
that  which  the  Banyan  receives  on 
all  fates  and  purchafes. 

Dufiuck-  A  pafTport,  permit,  or 
order.  In  the  Englifh  Company’s 
affairs  it  generally  means  the  permit 
under  their  broad  feal,  which  ex¬ 
empts  goods  from  the  payment  of 
duties. 

Enam.  A.  gift  from  a  fuperior  to 
aa  ioferior. 

Ft- 
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Etnavm.  A  diTilion  of  a  province  Havt.  A  market  kept  on  ftated 
under  the  fuperintcndcncy  of  an  Et‘  days. 

Tnaumdar.  Havaldar.  A  fubaltcrn  officer  of 

Etm'-umdar.  A  land-holder,  or  feapoys,  of  the  rank  of  a  ferjeant. 
fiiperinfendant  of  the  revenues  of  a  Higera.  The  flight  of  Mahomet 
fmall  divifion  of  a  province,  called  from  Mecca,  from  which  the  Maho- 
Etmam.  metan  zra  commences.  It  begins  the 

Firmann.  A  grant,  order,  de-  l6th  July,  A.  D.  62a. 
cree,  or  command  of  the  Emperor. .  Hujhulhookum.  An  official  confir- 
In  Bengal,  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  nation  under  the  feal  of  the  vizier, 
the  patent  of  the  Emperor  Ferrukh-  enforcing  obedience  to  the  Emperor’s 
feer,  granting  to  the  Englifh  a  li-  firmetun. 

berty  of  trading  duty-free.  Huzztor.  The  prefencc.  Applied, 

.  Fstuzdar  An  officer  in  all  great  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul’s 
cities,  originally  appointed  by  the  court.  According  to  polite  ufage  it 
Emperor,  who  has  charge  of  the  po-  is  now  applied  to  the  prefence  of 
lice,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  cri-  every  Nabob  or  great  man. 
ninal  matters.  Sometimes  it  is  of  Huzzoor  Neves.  The  fecretary  who 
one  who  receives  the  rents  from  the  refldes  at  court,  and  keeps  copies  of 
Zemindars,  and  accounts  with  the  all/rwaanr,  records,  or  letters.  ^ 

government  for  them.  The  diftrift  of  Jmaum.  An  ordinary  prieft. 
lands  under  his  jurifdlAion,  or  fuper-  IJlatn.  The  true  faith,  according 
intendency  in  fuch  cafe,  is  called  a  to  Mahometans. 

Cbucilab.  Jagneer.  Any  penfion  from  the 

Ghat.  An  entrance  into  a  country  Grand  Mogul  or  King  of  Dchly  ; 
over  mountains,  or  through  any  dif-  gfenerally  fuch  as  as  arc  affigned  for 
ficult  paffage.  Alfo  a  lauding  place  military  fervices. 
on  a  river  fide — particularly  where  Jaqueerdar.  The  holder  or  pof- 
duties  arc  collefted.  feffor  of  a  Jaguecr  It  comes  from 

Ghatbarry  A  tax  upon  boats,  col-  three  Perfian  words,  ya,  a  place  ; 
levied  at  the  Ghats  or  Chokejs.  gueriftun,  to  take  ;  and  dajhtun,  to 

Gelah.  A  warehoufe,  of  which  hold ;  quaji,  a  placeholder,  or  pen- 
tbe  walls  are  generally  railed  of  mud  fioner.  in  the  times  of  the  Mogul 
and  thatched,  for  keeping  grain,  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
fait,  &c.  court,  called  Omrahs,  w^rc  allowed 

G'jtnaftab.  An  agent.  In  Bengal  yagueers^  either  in  lands  of  which 
it  is  generally  underftood  to  be  thofe  they  collefted  the  revenues,  or  af- 
who  arc  fent  into  the  country  to  pur-  fignments  upon  the  revenues  for  fpe- 
chafe  goods,  on  monthly  wages  :  eified  fums,  payable  by  the  lord  lieu- 
commonly  Gentoos.  tenant  of  a  province  :  which  fums 

Gurge.  A  granary,  or  market  for  were  for  their  maintenance,  and  the 
grain.  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as  they  were 

Guzerbaun.  An  officer  who  col-  neceffitated  to  bring  unto  the  field 
lefts  duties  on  the  high  roads  and  at  when  demanded  by  the  Emperor, 
the  femes.  as  the  condition  of  their  jagucers, 

Hacker ee.  A  fpecies  of  cart,  drawn  which  were  always  revokable  at  plca- 
by  oxen.  fure. 

Hagee.  One  who  has  performed  yamadar.  An  officer  of  horfe  or 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  every  foot.  Alfo  the  head  or  fuperin- 
true Mahomedan  thinks  himfelf  bound  tendant  of  the  Peons  in  the  Srwauty, 
\9  do  once  in  his  life.  or  train  of  any  great  man.. 
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Kazy.  A  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiftrate  ;  appointed  originally  by 
the  Court  of  Dehly  to  adniinifter  ju- 
ftice  according  to  their  wiiittnlaw; 
but  particularly  in  matters  relative  to 
marriage!!,  the  Tales  of  houfes,  and 
tranTgrenioiis  of  the  Koran.  He  at- 
tefts  or  authenticates  wiitings,  which 
under  his  feal  are  admitted  as  the  o- 
riginals  in  proof. 

Kijbnndee.  An  account  agreed  to 
of  payments  to  be  made  at  ftated 
time"!  in  difeharge  of  a  fpecified  fum. 
Khalfah.  Belonging  to  the  King. 
Khalfah.  Lands.  Crown  lands. 
)Chatfah  Shereef.  The  office  in 
which  the  King’s  accounts  were 
pafTed. 

Lack  cf  Rupees.  One  hundred  thou- 
fand  rupees ;  which  fuppofing  them 
flandard,  or  Jiccas,  at  two  fhillings 
and  fixpence,  amounts  to  12,5001. 
Sterling. 

Mahal.  A  name  given  to  every 
fund  producing  any  particular  revenue, 
or  duty,  as  the  fait  or  nimuck-mahal 
is  that  on  which  arife  the  duties  on 
fait.  .  - 

Mangon.  An  impodtion  colle£led 
liy  the  officers  of  the  Chokeys  and 
Ghats,  as  a  perquifite  for  themfclves 
or  the  Zemindars. 

’  Maund.  A  variable  weight.  In 
Bengal  from  72  to  80  pound.  > 
Mihur.  A  feal.  Alfo  a  gold  ru¬ 
pee. 

Mfthuree.  Any  writer  or  under¬ 
clerk  among  the  natives  in  Bengal. 

Mdmguee.  A  worker  of  fait,  a 
fait  maker. 

•  Maotecophil.  An  officer  who  exa¬ 
mines  accounts,  and  puts  his  feal  on 
them,  when  palled  in  the  fubordinate 
Cutcherries,  before  they  are  fent  to 
court. 

Mouza.  A  pariih.  Sometimes  a 
hamlet  only. 

Muckhaudum.  A  fuperior  officer 
of  the  revenues  in  a  village ;  the  fame 
as  Chtnndry, 

\  'Mufty.  Ahighpriclt.  It  fignificj 


properly,  interpreter  of  the  law.  He 
is  u  iider  the  K tZy. 

M’dlah  A  Mahometan  judge  An 
interpreter  of  the  Koran.  Likewifc 
a  fchoul- mailer 

M  tnjhy.  A  fecretary  for  the  Per- 
fian  language. 

M-mfub.  A  title  or  dignity ;  poft 
or  office. 

Mufnud.  An  elevated  place  of  di- 
flim^ion  in  the  Durbar  fur  the  prince 
to  fit  on.  A  throne. 

Mutchulkah.  An  obligatory  or 
penalty  bond,  generally  taken  from 
inferiors  by  an  aA  of  compulfion. 

Mutfeddee,  A  general  name  for  all 
officers  employed  in  taking  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  itubah  or  government  ; 
ii  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  clerks  of  any 
great  mao. 

Natcb.  Properly  Navab,  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  Naib  As  ufed  in  Bengal,  it  it 
the  fame  as  Nazim.  It  is  a  title  alfo 
given  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
princes,  as  well  as  to  the.  princes 
themfelvcs.’ 

A^aib.  A  deputy. 

Nancar.  An  allowance  in  an  at*- 
fignment  upon  the  revenues,  or  the 
lands  themfelves,  originally  given  as 
charity  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
but  generally  taken  by  the  rich. 

/  Nazim.  The  lord-lieutenant,  vice¬ 
roy,  or  governor  of  a  province  ;  the 
fame  as  Suhahdar  or  Nabob. 

Nrahut.  The  pod,  office,  or  jurif- 
diAion  of  a  Naib  or  Deputy. 

Nfzabu^.  The  poll,  office,  orju- 
rifdiAion  of  a  Nazim  or  duty 

Nuzzer,  1  A  prefent  or  of- 

Nuzzeranah  J  fering  from  an 
Inferior  to  a  fuperior.  In  Hindoftan 
no  man  ever  approaches  his  fuperior 
for  the  fitfl  time  on  butinefs  without 
an  offering  of  at  leafl  a  gold  or  filvcr 
rupee  in  his  right  hand  ;  which  if 
not  taken,  it  is  a  mark  of  disfa¬ 
vour.  Nuzzitanah  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  fum  paid  to  the  government 
as  an  acknowledgment  fur  a  grant 
pf  lands  or  any  public  office. 
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Ohdahdar.  Ah  officer  of  the  re»e- 
nues,  the  fame  as  Croory. 

Omrah.  A  man  of  the  firft  rank  in 
the  Mogul  empire.  A  nobleman. 
It  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  A- 
meer. 

Padjhah.  Emperor.  King. 

Palanquin.  A  vehicl  •  carried  on 
mens  (boulders,  commonly  ufed  for 
riding  in.  They  are  of  two  forts*; 
one  for  fitting  in  like  a  fedan,  and 
the  other  containing  a  bed,  on  which 
the  perfon  extends  himfcif  at  full 
length. 

F:on.  A  foot-foldier,  armed  with 
fword  and  target.  In  common  ufe  it 
is  a  footman  fo  armed,  employed  to 
run  before  a  Palanquin.  Piadah  is 
the  proper  word,  from  which  Peon  is 
a  corruption. 

Pergunnah.  The  largeft  fiibdivi- 
fion  of  a  province,  whereof  the  re¬ 
venues  are  brought  to  one  particular 
Head  Cuteherry,  from  whence  the 
accounts  and  ca(h  are  tranfmitted 
to  the  general  Cuteherry  of  the  pro¬ 
vince- 

Perveanah.  An  order,  warrant, 
grant,  or  even  a  letter,  from  a  fupe- 
rior  to  a  dependant. 

Pejhcujh.  A  fine,  tribute,  or  quit- 
rent,  paid  to  government,  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  any  tenure. 

Podar.  A  money-changer  or  tel¬ 
ler,  under  a  Shroff. 

Pylar.  A  broker.  Inferior  to  thofe 
called  Dallalsf  who  tranfafls  the  bu- 
finefs  at  firft  hand  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  fometimes  carties  goods 
about  forfale. 

Pyke.  A  watchman  employed  as  a 
guard  at  night.  Likewife  a  foot¬ 
man  or  runner  on  bufmefs  of  the 
lands.  They  are  generally  armed  with 
a  fpear. 

Rahadar.  An  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  highways,  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  paffengers,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  culloms  where  any  are  there 
collected. 

Reeayab.  It  is  fo  written  in  the 


Company’s  Treaties,  but  it  (houldte^ 
Reayahf  which  is  the  plural  of  the 
Arabic  Ryot. 

Refaula,  A  command.  A  regi¬ 
ment. 

Roruana.  A  certificate  from  the 
collector  of  the  cuftoms. 

Rupee.  A  filver  coin,  worth  about 
two  (hillings  and  fixpence. 

Ryot.  A  tenant,  who  is  generally 
both  a  hulbandman  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Seapoy.  A  foldier.  This  word_  is 
generally  ufed  for  the  Indian  Infan¬ 
try  difclplincd  after  the  European 
manner. 

Seer.  The  fourth  part  of  a  Maund. 

Serai.  A  building  on  the  high¬ 
road,  or  in  large  cities,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

Seviaury.  The  train  of  attendants 
who  accompany  a  Nabob  or  other 
great  man  on  the  road. 

Sezanuul.  An  officer  employed  at 
a  monthly  falary  to  colleA  the  reve¬ 
nues. 

Shah.  The  king. 

Ska  Allum.  The  king  of  the  world. 
— The  title  given  to  the  India  Cont- 
pany’s  GtandMogul,  the  Prince  Ally 
Gohar. 

Shajiro.  The  religious  books  or 
Scriptures  of  the  Brahmins.  It  Is  alfo 
ufed  in  common  for  any  book  of 
fcience.  ^ 

Shereef.  Noble,  or  magnificent.  * 

Shroff.  A  banker,  or  money¬ 
changer,  properly  Seraf. 

Sicca.'  Pswy  new  coin.  It  means 
Jiatnpt  dr  fealtd ;  but  is  particularly 
ufed  f(W  the  (landard  filver  rupee. 

SiddeCi  or  Sedee.  An  Arabic  title, 
by  which  the  Abyffinlans  or  Haba- 
'jisys  are  always  diftinguilhed  in  the 
courts  of  Hindoftan  ;  where,  being 
in  great  repute  for  firmnefs  and  fi¬ 
delity,  they  are  generally  employed 
as  commanders  of  forts,  or  in  pofU 
of  great  truft. 

Sircar.  Any  office  under  the  go- 
vernmeat*  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
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tke  fUte  or  government  itiitlf.  Like* 
wife  a  province*  or  any  number  of 
Perguamahs  placed  under  one  head  in 
the  government  books,  for  conve 
niency  in  keeping  accounts.  In  com¬ 
mon  ufage  in  Bengal,  the  Undtr- 
Banyant  of  European  gentlemen  are 
calk'd  Sircars. 

SirJaury  or  SurJar.  A  chief,  lea¬ 
der,  or  commander. 

Soontstbnrdar.  An  attendant,  who 
carries  a  filver  bludgeon  in  his  hand, 
of  about  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
runs  before  the  Palanquin,  He  is 
inferior  to  the  Chubdar ;  the  pro- 
pnety  of  an  Indian  ueviaury  requi¬ 
ring  two  Soontaburdars  for  every 
Cbuidar  in  the  train. 

Suhab.  The  general  name  of  the 
viceroylhips,  or  greater  governments, 
into  which  the  Mogul  empire  was  di 
vided,  confiAing  of  ftvcral  provin¬ 
ces.  The  jurifdidtion  of  a  Subahdari 
the  fame  as  Subahjhift  Subaedaree  or 
Kixamut. 

SubabJar.  The  viceroy,  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  or  governor,  holding  a  Sa¬ 
bah  ;  the  Came  as  Nabob  or  Nazim. 
Alfo  the  black  commander  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Seapoys. 

Suhabdare.  ^ 

Subaidary.  C  See  Subah. 

Subabflnp.  j 

Sultanut,  The  crown  ;  throne ; 
empire,  or  government. 

Sun.  The  year  :  thus  Siccus  of 
the  I  ft,  ad,  or  rd  SuMt  are  the  ftan- 
dard  filver  rupees  of  the  ift,  ad,  or 
^d,  year  of  a  prince’s  reign  {  which 
is  marked  on  the  coin. 

SuHsmd.  .\  grant,  charter,  or  pa¬ 
tent,  from  any  great  man  in  autho¬ 
rity. 


Suaott.  Rupees  of  old  dates,  on 
which  a  difeount  is  allowed,  are  fo 
called  i  properly  it  (huukt  be  Sun- 
•wot. 

Tagabey,  Money  lent  to  a  huf- 
bandman  at  intereft,  to  enable  him 
to  cultivate  his  land ;  for  payment 
of  which  the  enfuing  crop  is  bound. 

Tahok  ?  A  fubdivifion  of 

Talookdary.  y  the  lands  of  a  Ze- 
miudary,  held  by  a  Talookaar. 

Talookdar.  A  renter  under  a  Zt- 
visndart  of  the  fubdivifiou  called  Ta- 
iook. 

TankfaU.  A  mint. 

7anna.  A  fmall  fort. 

Teq>.  A  note  of  hand.  In  Bengal 
particularly  ufed  fur  thofe  notes  gi¬ 
ven  beforehand  for  money  to  be  paid 
for  Cervices  to  be  performed. 

Tunkhavi.  An  affignment  of  lands, 
or  the  revenues  of  them,  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  difburfements,  nr  purpofe  of 
government. 

Ultumgau  An  allowance  paid 
from  the  revenues  as  a  largefs,  to  re¬ 
ligious  men,  doctors,  or  profeflurs 
of  fcience.  It  ihould  be  called  jII- 
tumghau. 

Vakeel.  An  agent,  or  charge  des 
affaires. 

Vizarut.  The  poft  or  office  of  a 
vizier. 

T'efavml,  A  ftate  noeftenger. 

Tiemindar.  Literally  a  landholder, 
who  is  accountable  to  government  for 
the  revenues. 

The  jurifdidtion  of  a 
Zemindar :  the  lands  held  by  him.  • 

Zenana.  Belonging  to  women.— > 
The  women’s  apartments ;  the  fe- 
raglio. 


Conjedures  •with  regard  to  tbe  Rocking  Stones  of  Largo,  and  Pillar  at  A- 

berlemno. 


SIR, 

correfpondent  A.  C.  hat 
much  obliged  the  public  by  bis 
accurate  etchings  of  the  ancient  m(»- 
■aments  in  Scotland. 

.  Vot.  HI.  N“  13. 


His  view  of  the  Rocking  SlanCTt  is* 
fu  far  as  1  can  judge,  exa^  as  to  pro¬ 
portions  ;  but  had  he  taken  a  per- 
fpeefive  draught  of  them  at  a  little 
diftance*  inllead  of  dcliucating  them 
C  front 


iS  -  Attempt  to  deeypher  the  Pillar  at  AberlemnoJ 


from  their  near  appearance,  his 
draught  would  have  conveyed  a  fuller 
notion  of  the  Rocking  Stones. 

He  judges  right  in  fuppofiiig  them 
not  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Danes.  // the  Danes  won  a  battle  in 
that  neighbourhood,  they  could  not 
have  had  leifurc  to  ere^  loch  a  work 
after  the  fuppofed  viftory :  it  mull 
have  been  the  united  work  of  na¬ 
tional  religion.  I  conhder  it  to  be  a 
great  altar  correfponding  with  Largo 
La'w ;  which,  in  early  ages,  mull 
have  been  the  chief  altar  of  the 
Druids  in  the  ead  of  Fife.  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
what  relation  the  Rocking  Stones 
have  to  the  cardinal  points;  but  I 
prefume  that  the  main  Hone  Hands 
nearly  ealt  and  well — As  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Rocking  Stones,  may  they  not 
be  rooking  or  fmokeing  Hones,  on  which 
the  Druids  lighted  a  fire,  commu¬ 
nicated,  when  the  Sun  entered  in¬ 
to  Leo,  from  the  holy  fire  brought 
off  the  main  altar  ?  We  dill  ufe  reek 
for  ftnoke ;  and  the  Low  Duch 
word  for  it  is  pronounced  rCke- 
When  the  Saxon  Chridians  came  to 
Fife,  they  mud  have  found  the  Drui- 
dical  religion  there  ;  and  It  was  na¬ 
tural  enough  for  them  to  give  to  the 
Druidical  altars  the  appellation  of  the 
Smokeing  Slones,  in  allufion  to  the 
mod  folcmn  ceremony  praftifed  by 
the  Druids. 

The  draught  of  the  pillar  at  A- 
berlemno  is  executed  with  much  ac¬ 
curacy.  In  the  explication  of  it  your 
correfpondent  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
having  taken  popular  traditions  as  he 
found  them  ;  But  we  have  been  too 
long  the  (laves  of  tradition  in  anti- 
nuariau  refcarches.  Perhaps,  in  this 
a^e  of  freedom,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  of  the  exidence  of  the  battle 
of  Luncarty;  and  we  certainly  know 
that  Hjy  [i.  e.  de  la  Haie,'\  was  a 
Norman  family  ;  that  the  coat  ar¬ 
morial  of  that  family,  more  eminent 
for  its  merits  than  Its  antiquity,  was 
three  red  Jhields,  not  three  bloody 


ploughJJoarts ;  and  that  the  creft  of 
the  old  family  was  not,  as  now,  a 
hanjok,  alluding  to  the  (Illy  doty  in 
Boece,  but  a  deer's  head.  Such  was 
the  coat- armorial  of  the  Condable, , 
the  companion  in  arms  of  Robert 
Biucc. 

If  ill  Normandy,  or  any  other  part 
of  France,  there  be  found  a  fami¬ 
ly,  bearing  argent,  (hield  gules,  or 
the  fame  arms  with  different  tinc¬ 
tures,  the  de  la  Hayes  of  Scotland 
may  look  to  them  as  their  predecef- 
fors,  and  not  to  the  ploughman  and 
his  two  fons. 

Should  the  exidence  of  the  battle 
of  Luncarty  be  held  doubtful,  and 
the  dory  of  Hay  and  his  fons  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  a  defion,  we  may  proceed, 
without  prejudice,  to  attempt  to  dc- 
cypher  the  (tone  at  Abcrlemno. 

The  figures  are  ranged  in  four 
lines  ;  and  my  references  (hall  be  to 
each  line,  beginning  at  the  top. 

Line  JirJl  has  all  the  enfigns  of 
feudal  jurifdiAion;  the  gallows,  and 
below  it  the  juggs  ;  the  trebucketwn, 
or  ‘  Clicking- dool,’  [fuppofed  to  be 
a  line  ncith  a  plummet,']  and  the  car~ 
can,  or  ‘  Iron  collar’  for  the  pillo¬ 
ry,  unambiguoufly  delineated.  That 
which  appears  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
engraving  is  the  mod  obfeure;  but  It 
may  Imply  the  implements  ufed  in 
falmon-tilhing. 

l.inc  fecond  has  two  men  on  horfe- 
back.  This  may  Imply  hunting,  or 
the  aleit  podure  of  a  Lord  and  his 
followers  in  riding  thro’  the  country 
In  order  to  apprehend  criminals. 

Line  third,  a  man  with  fomething 
more  like  a  bow  than  a  plnugh(harc ; 
and  another  with  fuch  a  bow  and  a 
fpear  ;  implying  the  military  fervice 
of  furnilhing  archers  and  fpearmen  to 
the  King.  The  figure,  oppofite  to 
them ,  appears  to  be  the  perfon  deputed 
by  the  King  to  be  prefent  at  a  nsiea- 
pon  Jhanssing.  Being  on  horfeback, 
he  cannot  reprefent  a  Danilh  or  Nor¬ 
wegian  invader. 

Line  fourth  bears  no  refemblanca 


Qlfervatiom  on  Surnamet. 


to  any  thing  hoilile.  On  the  left 
fide  there  is  a  man  with  a  fpcar  in 
one  hand,  and,  if  I  miilake  not, 
with  a  hawk  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  antique  reprefentation  of  a  man 
of  qoality. 

'I'he  figure  oppnfed  to  him  is  un* 
armed,  and  therefore  may  be  fuppo- 
fed  an  ecclefiaftic :  he  has  not  his 
arms  loofe  like  a  man  at  arms ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  cl^ke  over  his 
body. 

As  to  the  reverfe,  it  bears  both 
the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  crofs: 
the  animals  and  the  flourifhes  appear 
to  be  nothing  elfc  but  the  fancy  of 
the  fculptor. 


Upon  the  whole,  I  judge  this  ilona 
to  have  been  eret^ed  as  the  boun* 
dary  between  a  lay  lord  and  fume  cc-* 
clefiaftical  perfon  or  cumniunity. 

am.  Sir,  he.  £. 

P.  S.  Your  correfpondent  A.  C. 
will  find  a  noble  Druidical  circle 
in  the  parifh  of  Holywood,  near 
Dumfries :  the  centre  Hone  is  a- 
way  ;  the  Hones  have  loH  their  Pa-< 
gan  connexion,  and  arc  now  called 
tiei  Tw/ve  jlpojilei  ;  they  are  in 
fight  of  Cntall.  What  would 

the  bearings  of  a  centre^Hone  have 
been  ^ 


Ohfervations  on  Surnames,  •written  by  a  Peer  of  Scotland  in  the  Reign  of 
William  111. 


SURNAME  is  that  which  is  added 
to  the  proper  name  for  diHin- 
guifhing  perfons  and  families ;  but 
the  choice  and  ufe  of  them  have 
been  various,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  cuHoms  of  nations :  therefore 
we  fhall  only  take  notice  how  fur- 
names  have  been  chofen  in  thisiiland, 
and  particularly  in  Scotland.  As  fur 
furnamc  in  the  prefent  acceptation, 
which  is  common  to  the  children  and 
fiicceeding  generations  of  families, 
they  were  ufed  in  England  before 
the  conqueil,  and  long  ere  they  were 
ufed  in  Scotland,  whither  the  £ng> 
lifh  brought  that  cuHom  ;  for  when 
Margaret,  Queen  to  Malcolm  Can- 
mor  King  of  Scots,  with  her  bro¬ 
ther  Edgar  Atheling,  fled  into  Scot¬ 
land  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
many  of  the  Engliih,  who  came  with 
them,  and  gut  lands  in  Scotland, 
had  their  proper  furnames,  as  Mou- 
bray,  Lovell,  Lifle,  &c  ufing  the 
particle  de  or  of  before  them ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  thofc  fur- 
names  had  been  derived  from  the 
lands  which  they  or  their  anccHors 
had  pofTefTed.  At  this  time  there 
jvere  no  fuch  furnames  in  Scotland ; 


though  in  Kenneth  IT.’s  time,  in 
800,  the  great  men  began  to  call 
their  lands  by  their  own  names :  but 
the  ordinary  diHinftions  in  ufe  then  , 
were  perfonal,  and  not  defeending  to 
fucceeding  generations,  but  either 
the  name  of  the  father,  as  John  the 
fon  of  William,  or  the  names  of  the 
office,  as  Stewart,  he.  or  accidental 
notes  from  completion  or  Hature,  as 
Black,  White,  Long,  Short ;  or  the 
name  of  their  trade,  as  Taylor,  Wea¬ 
ver,  Sadler,  &c  But  aft*r  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Engliih,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  thofe  who  were  pofTefTed  of 
Baronies  or  Lordihips,  began  to  take 
furnames  from  their  lands,  as  Pa¬ 
trick  of  Dunbar,  James  of  Douglas, 
John  of  Gordon  ;  and  yet  it  was  a 
confiderable  time  after,  erethefc  fur- 
names  were  tranfmitted  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Others,  though  inheritors  of 
lands,  took  for  furname  the  name  of 
fome  eminent  perfon  of  their  ance* 
Hors,  the  Highlanders  adding  Mac 
before  it,  as  Macdonald,  /.  e.  the 
fon  of  Donald  ;  and  the  l^wlanders 
adding  Son  after  it,  as  Donaldfon, 
Robertfon,  he.  'lire  ancient  way 
of  defigning  perfons  in  Latin  deeds 
C  2  con- 
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confimiE  thdie  obfcrvatlonB,  as  Pa» 
tricius  de  Dutdfar,  Ctulurtu  Senef- 
chtHusy  'Joanrts  Sartor  Guitclntus,  dic~ 
tut  Niger,  &c.  It  is  farther  to  be 
ubferved,  that  tliofe  who  had  lands 
did  at  that  time  choofc  rather  to 
take  defignation  from  them,  than 
from  the  families  whence  they  were 
defeendtd,  efpecially  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  ;  at  for  example,  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  of  the  houfeof  Hume,  is  call- 
etl  Gulitlffiui  Jiititi  Guliehui  tie  Huvte; 
and,  a  while  after,  all  the  fucceeding 
generations  are  called  Hume;  where¬ 
as  in  the  other  family  whence  they 
defeend,  there  is  found,  Patricius 
Jiltus  Patricii  Cot/iilii,  and  Patricius 
de  Dunbar  Censes,  and  Patricius  fi¬ 
lms  Patricii  de  Dunbar  Cemifis  ;  and 
afterward  they  weredcfigncd  Patricius 
de  Dunbar,  Conies  Marchia,  when  the 
furname  of  Dunbar  became  common 
to  all  his  defeetidants  Whence  it  is 
evident,that  the  ancient  defeent  of  fa¬ 
milies  is  not  i<>  mtK'h  to  be  found  out 
by  furnames  as  by  their  armorial  bear¬ 
ings;  which  arc  far  more  ancient,  as 
appears  by  tlie  families  of  Dunbar 
and  Hume,  whofe  arms  differ  only 
in  tindlure,  the  ancient  way  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  coats,  efpecially  in  Scot¬ 
land.  ThusGordon,  Kidputh,  Ntf- 
bet,  furnames  taken  from  the  dillin^ 
Baronies  which  they  poffeffed  in  the 
fame  country,  are  certainly  of  one 
family,  their  arms  differing  only  in 
tinfturc.  It  is  alfo  obi'ervahic,  that 
many  who  agree  in  fiirnamc,  arc  not 
of  the  fame  family,  their  arms  being 
anciently  very  different  ;  and  cfpe- 
cially  fuch  furnames  as  were  taken 
by  thofe  of  low  fortunes  or  vulgar 
extrad,  from  mean  trades,  as  Smith, 
Wright,  &c.  or  from  compleffion, 
ns  Brown,  White,  &c  there  being 
snany  paternal  coats  of  thofe  names, 
which  have  no  affinity;  thofe  trades, 
complexions,  or  accidental  qiialili- 
cations,  as  Long,  Short,  &c.  being 
common  ;  and  therefore  perfons  of 
fuch  fuioames  being  afterwards  ad¬ 


vanced  to  a  higher  rank  for  their  vifw 
tue,  had  coats  of  arms  on  them  ;  and 
this  occafioned  the  anna  canUsntia, 
which  arc  fometimes  found.  It  ia 
likewifc  clear,  that  thofe  who  have 
furnames  from  lands  in  Scotland,  are 
dcicended  from  fuch  families  as  were 
poffcired  of  thefe  lands  when  fur- 
names  were  affumed,  except  fuch  as 
have  of  late  changed  the  names  of 
their  lands  to  their  furnames,  which 
are  generally  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Thefe  obfervations,  tho’ 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  cuffoma 
vf  Scotland,  will  generally  be  found 
to  h<dd  alfo  in  England,  and  do  cer¬ 
tainly  denote  the  antiquity  of  fa¬ 
milies  :  'I'hus  Wharton  and  Wid- 
drington,  &c.  furnames  taken  from 
Baronies,  are  noted  and  ancient  fa¬ 
milies  in  the  North  ;  and  Haftmgs, 
Berkley,  &c.  in  the  South.  The 
fame  obfervations  hold  good  alfo  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
moff  otlier  countries  where  furnames 
ate  in  ufc.  That  it  holds  in  France, 
is  dcmonftrable  from  the  furnames 
ufed  by  the  Normans  at  their  firft 
coming  into  England,  when  they  dif- 
fufed  the  cuftom  of  taking  their  lands 
fur  furnames  more  univerfally,  as  is 
obfetved  by  Dugdale  in  the  family 
of  Berkley  ;  and  the  prefent  French 
King’s  furname  de  Bourbon  (Lewis 
XiVth)  is  taken  from  a  town  and 
calllc  of  Bourbonnois  in  France.  His 
late  Majefty  (William  III.)  of  Great 
Britain’s  furname  of  Naffati,  is  taken 
from  a  city  and  country  of  Wcttc- 
ravia  in  Germany  ;  and  the  furnames 
of  Spiiiola  and  D’Effe  are  taken  from 
lurdlhip-s  and  cities  of  Italy  :  and 
that  the  famous  old  Roman  Dif- 
names  of  Ciefar,  Balbus,  Calvus,  JE- 
nobaibus,  Nafo,  See.  were  taken  from 
accidental  notes  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that ybraame  was 
not  originally  the  fame  with ^rname, 
}.  e.  the  name  of  the  lire  of  the  pro¬ 
genitor  ;  but  furname  is,  nomen  fuprm 
nomcTs  additum  s  and  though,  accord- 
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ffig  to  modern  ntflom,  £mamc  and  from  the  foregoing  obferratloas,  that 
furnamc  be  the  fame,  yet  anciently  every  furname  was  not  a  fiuiaine, 
it  was  not  fo  ;  for  though  every  fir-  i.  e.  nomen  patrii  additum  pnprie, 
name  was  a  furname,  it  is  evident 
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From  an  excellent  treatife  on 
Ptantinjr  and  Ornamental  Gar- 
deningt  lately  pnbliihed  we  felcA  the 
foH«)wing  concluding  obfervations  of 
the  ingenious  author  j  in  whom  ap 
pear  to  be  united  die  man  of  buiinefs 
and  the  man  of  talte. 

‘  ‘Wherever  n.-.tute  or  accident  has 
already  adapted  the  place  to  the  in 
tended  purpofe,  the  affiftaiiceof  Art 
is  precluded;  but  wherever  Nature  is 
itnproveable,^Art  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  Hep  in,  and  make  the  re- 
quifitc  improventent.  'I'he  diamond, 
in  ks  natural  Rate,  is  highly  improvc- 
•ble  by  Art. 

In  the  lower  clafles  of  rural  im* 
provements,  Art  (hould  be  fecu  as 
little  as  may  be  ;  and  in  the  more 
negligent  feenes  of  Nature,  every 
thing  ought  to  appear  as  if  it  had 
been  done  by  the  general  laws  of 
Nature,  or  had  grown  ont  of  a  fe* 
tics  of  fortuitous  circumftances.  But, 
in  the  higher  dtpartments.  Ait  can¬ 
not  be  hid  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
defign  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  A 
human  piodu^ion  cannot  be  made 
perfectly  natural ;  and,  held  out  as 
iuch,  it  becomes  an  impofition.  Our 
art  lies  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  the 
produflions  of  Nature  to  human 
taile  and  perceptions  ;  and,  if  much 
art  be  ufed,  do  not  attempt  to  hide 
it.  Who  coniiders  an  accomplKhed 
well-dreflcd  woman  as  in  a  ftate  of 
Nature  ?  and  who,  feeing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ground  adorned  with  wood  and 
lawn,  with  water,  bridges,  and  build¬ 
ings,  believes  it  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
duAion  i  Art  feldom  fails  to  pkafe 
when  executed  in  a  mafterly  manner : 
nay,  it  Is  frequently  the  defign  and 
execution,  more  than  the  produflioa 


itfelf,  that  At  ike  us.  It  is  the  artifice^ 
not  the  dejign,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  the  labour,  and  not 
the  art,  which  ought  to  be  conceal¬ 
ed.  A  well  written  poem  would  be 
read  with  Icfs  pleafure,  if  we  knemt 
the  painful  exertions  it  gave  rife  to 
in  the  compofition  ;  and  the  rural 
artiA  ought,  upon  every  occafion,  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  labour ;  or,  if  in - 
difpcntably  necetfary,  to  conceal  it. 
No  trace  Atould  be  left  to  lead  back 
the  mind  to  the  expenfive  tail.  A 
mound  raifed,  a  mountain  levelled, 
or  a  ufelcfs  tem^  built,  convey  to 
the  mind  feelings  equally  difgulting. 

*  But  though  the  aids  of  Art  are 
as  eflicutial  to  gardening,  as  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  manners ;  yet  Art  may  do 
too  much  :  fhe  onght  to  be  confider-  . 
cd  as  the  handmaid,  not  as  the  mi- 
Arefs,  of  Nature  ;  and  whether  Jhe 
be  employed  in  carving  a  tree  into 
the  Agure  of  an  animal,  or  in  fhaping 
a  view  into  the  form  of  a  pidure,  (he 
is  equally  culpable.  The  nature  of 
the  place  is  facred.  Should  this  tend 
to  landfcape,  from  fome  principal 
point  of  view,  affiA  Nature,  and  per- 
fe£l  it ;  provided  this  can  be  done 
without  injuring  the  views  from  o- 
ther  points.  But  do  not  disAgure 
the  natural  features  of  the  place 
do  not  facriAce  its  native  beauties  to 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  landfcape  paint¬ 
ing. 

Great  Nature  fcortu  controul;  (he  will 
not  bear 

One  beauty  foreign  to  the  foot  or  foil 

She  give*  thee  to  adorn  ;  *Tu  thine  a- 
wne  ' 

To  mend,  not  change  her  feature*. 

Masok. 

*  In  a  pifture  bounded  by  its 
frame,  a  perfedt  landfcape  is  looked 
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for  :  it  is  of  itfelf  a  ruboU,  and  the 
frame  viuH  be  filled.  But  it  is  not  fo 
in  ornamented  Nature:  for  if  a  fide- 
fereen  be  wanting,  the  eye  Is  not  of¬ 
fended  with  the  frame  or  the  waln- 
fcot ;  but  has  always  fomc  natural 
and  pleafing  objcCf  to  receive  it. 
Suppufe  a  room  to  be  liiitig  with  one 

continued  lural  reprefeniation, - 

would  pretty  pidlures  be  txpvded? 
would  corredl  landfcapes  be  looked 
for  ?  Nature  fcarcely  knows  the  thing 
mankind  call  a  landfcape.  The  land- 
fcape-painter  feldom,  if  ever,  finds 
it  pcrfcCled  to  his  hands ; — fomc  ad¬ 
dition  or  alteration  is  almoll  always 
wanted.  Every  man  who  has  made 
his  obfervations  upon  natural  Icenery, 
knows  that  the  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak 
•ceurs  almoft  as  often  as  a  perfcdl 
natural  landfcape  ;  and  to  attempt  to 
make  up  artificial  landfcape  upon  c- 
▼ery  occafion,  is  unnatural  and  ab- 
furd. 

It  is  far  from  our  Intention  to  inti¬ 
mate  any  thing  the  leall  difrefpeClful 
to  landfcape  painting:  let  the  inge¬ 
nious  artift  cull  from  Nature  her 
cholcefl  beauties,  and  let  him  aifo- 
ciate  them  in  the  manner  belt  fuited 
to  his  own  fingle  and  permanent  point 
of  view  :  but  do  not  let  us  carry  his 
produftlon  back  again  to  Nature, 
and  contraft  her  unbounded  beauties 
within  the  limits  of  a  pifture-frame. 
If,  Indeed,  the  eye  were  fixed  in  one 
point,  if  the  trees  could  be  railed  to 
their  full  height  at  command,  and 
the  fun  be  made  to  hand  Hill, — ilie 
rural  artlll  might  work  by  the  rules 
</f  light  and  floaJe,  and  compofe  his 
landfcape  by  the  painter.'s  law  But 
W'hilll  the  fun  continues  to  pour  forth 
its  light  Impartially,  and  the  trees 
to  rife  with  flow  progrelTion,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attempt  it.  Let  him 
rather  feek  out,  imitate,  and  alfo- 
clate,  fuch  flriking  pajfagei  in  Nature 
as  are  immediately  applicable  to  the 
place  to  be  improved,  without  re¬ 


gard  to  rules  of  landfcape,  merely 
human  ; — and  let  him, 

■  -  '  ■  —  • —  ■  in  this  and  all 

Be  various,  wild,  and  free,  at  Nature's 
felf.”  Mason. 

‘  Inflcad  of  facrificing  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  place  to  one  formal 
landfcape,  let  every  ftep  difclofc  frefh 
charms  unfought  for.  How  ftri- 
kliigly  beautiful  t^e  changes  formed 
by  the  iflands,  and  their  refpettive 
mountains,  in  failing  through  the 
Weft-Indies  !  The  eye  does  not  catch 
the  fame  view  twice :  the  fcenc  is 
ever  changing, — ever  beautiful. 

‘  We  fhould  not  have  offered  our 
fentlments  fo  freely  upon  landfcape, 
had  not  a  French  writer  of  fome  emi¬ 
nence  *,  in  a  work  lately  publlfhed, 
laid  it]  down  as  an  invariable  rule, 
that  all  ornamental  grounds  fhould 
have  a  corpplete  landfcape,  to  be 
feen  from  fome  part  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  to  be  made  from  a  perfpeAive 
drawing,  prcvloufly  taken  from  the 
window  of  the  faloon,  or  the  top  of 
the  manfion.  The  work,  in  other 
rcfpecls,  has,  neverthclefs,  great  me¬ 
rit,  and  is  in  faci  an  Ingenious  Effap 
on  Englifij  Gardening.  The  French¬ 
man’s  vanity,  however,  will  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  make  this  acknowledge¬ 
ment  :  no,  it  is  neither  Ancients, 
nor  Moderns,  nor  Englifh,  nor  Chi- 
nefe  ;  and  there  Is  fomc  reafon  to  fu- 
fpecl,  that  the  Marquis  holds  out 
landfcape  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  endeavour  to  give  his  work  the 
air  of  originality;  for,  in  other  re- 
fpecls.  It  contains.  In  effeift,  what 
Wheatley  and  Mafon,  Kent  and 
Brown,  have  previoufly  taught  and 
praftifed. 

‘  Notwithftanding,  however,  the 
nature  of  the  place  ought  not  to  be 
facrificed  to  the  manfion  the  houfe 
muft  ever  be  allowed  to  be  a  princi¬ 
pal  in  the  compofition.  It  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  the 
fyftem  ;  and  the  rays  of  Art,  like 
thofe 


•  The  Marquis  d’F.nncnnnville,  friend  of  the  celebrated  RoulTeau,  who  died  at  his 
houfe,  and  whofe  remains  w  vic  Jepufited  in  his  grounds,  at  Ermcnonville.  See  £din.  Mag. 
vol.  u.  p.  3jj. 
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tliofe  of  the  fun,  (hould  grow  fainter 
as  they  recede  from  the  centre.  The 
houfc  itfelf  being  entirely  a  work  of 
Art,  its  immediate  environs  Ihould 
be  highly  hnilhed ;  but  as  the  diilance 
increafes,  the  appearance  of  dciign 
Ihould  gradually  diiniiiiih,  until  Na¬ 
ture  and  fortuitoulnefs  have  full  pof- 
feiOon  of  the  feene. 

'  In  general,  the  approach  Ihould 
be  to  the  back- front;  which,  in  fuit- 
ahle  fiiuations,  ought  to  lie  open  to 
the  pailure-grounds.  On  the  tides 
more  highly  ximamentcd,  a  well- 
kept  gtavel-walk  may  embrace  the 
walls ;  to  this  the  (haven  lawn  and 
flirubbery  fucceed ;  next,  the  grounds 
clofely  patlured  ;  and,  latily,  the  fur¬ 
rounding  country,  which  ought  not 
to  be  cbntidered  as  out  of  the  artill’s 
reach  :  for  his  art  contitls  not  more 
in  decorating  particular  fpots;  than 
in  endeavouring  to  render  the  whole 
face  of  Nature  delightful. 

*  Another  reafon  for  this  mode  of 
arrangement  is,  objects  immediately 
under  the  eye  arc  feen  more  ditiinfl- 
ly  than  thofc  at  a  diilance,  and 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  pleating  in 
the  detail.  The  beauties  of  a  flower 
can  be  difeemed  on  a  near  view  only; 
whilll,  at  a  diilance,  a  roughet  of 
coppice -wood,  and  the  moil  elegant 
arrangement  of  flowering-Ihrubs,  have 
the  fame  effefl.  The  moil  rational 
entertainment  the  human  mind  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving,  is  that  of  obfer- 
viiig  the  operations  of  Nature.  The 
foliation  of  a  leaf,  the  blowing  of 
flowers,  and  the  maturation  of  fruit, 
are  among  the  moil  delightful  fub- 
je^s  that  a  contemplative  mind  can 
be  employed  in.  Thefe  procefles  of 
Nature  are  flow;  and  except  the  ob- 
jed  fall  fpontaneoufly  under  the  eye 
of  the  obferver,  the  inconveniencies 
of  vititing  it  in  a  remote  part,  fo  far 
interfere  with  the  more  important 
employments  of  life,  as  to  blunt,  if 
not  deilroy,  the  enjoyment.  This  is 
a  ilrong  argument  in  favour  of  ihrubs 
and  flowers  being  planted  under  or 


near  our  windows,  efpecially  thofe 
from  whence  they  may  be  viewed  du¬ 
ring  the  hours  of  Itifure  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

‘  further,  the  vegetable  creation 
being  fubjtfl  to  the  animal,  the  Ihrub 
may  be  cropt,  or  the  flower  trodden 
down,  in  its  day  of  beauty.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  willi  to  convcrie  with  Na¬ 
ture  in  private,  intruders  mull  be 
kept  off, — the  Ihrubbcry  be  fevered 
from  the  ground  ; — yet  not  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  drive  away  the  pa- 
ftuiing  flock  from  our  tight.  For 
this  reafon,  the  (haven  lawn  ought 
not  to  be  too  extenlive,  and  the  fence 
which  inclofes  it  ihould  be  fuch  as 
will  not  interrupt  the  view :  But 
whether  it  be fien  or  un feen,  fuf pelted 
or  unfnfpelied,  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
import :  its  utility  in  protecting  the 
Ihrubs  and  flowers, — in  keeping  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  from  the  window, 
and  the  feet  of  the  Iheep  from  the 
gravel  and  broken  ground, — in  pre- 
ferving  that  neatnt£s''on-'the  outtide 
which  ought  to  coirefpond  with  the 
tinilhings  and  furniture  within,  — — . 
render  it  of  fufficient  importance  to 
become  even  a  part  of  the  ornament. 

‘  There  is  a  ilriking  timilarity  be¬ 
tween  a  neglected  feene  in  Nature 
and  a  neglcCted cottage-beauty  ;  and 
the  mode  of  improvement  is,  in  ei¬ 
ther  inllance,  timilar.  If  the  face 
unwalhed,  and  uncombed  hair,  be 
contidered  as  ornamental, — /Irt  is 
not  wanted.  If  ruilic  bloom  and  na¬ 
tive  timplicity  be  deemed  more  dc- 
tirable, — walh  the  face,  and  comb 
tlie  hair  in  flowing  ringlets,  and  fuch 
ornament  will  be  had  in  its  higheit 
perfection.  If  that  elegance  of  car¬ 
riage,  and  gracefulnefs  of  deport- 
jnent,  which  flow  from  education  and 
a  retined  underilanding,  be  thought 
requitite.  Art  may  be  employed  in 
giving  this  grace  and  elegance  ;  for 
thus  far  Ihe  may  go  with  propriety. 
But  if  Ihe  attempt  to  go  farther,  if 
(he  prefume  to  cat  and  carve.,  or  dif- 
guife  the  native  beautifulnefs  of  fea¬ 
ture! 
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•orrtwith  ^nt  and  pauhetf  or  to 
bide  the  tovcliocfft  of  foim  with  fan- 
tajik  or  fsrntal  drejjiit — (he  docs  too 
much. 

*  Huntimg  loay  be  called  the  a 
Hiufement  ofNature;  and  the  placb 
appropriated  to  it  ought  to  be  no  far¬ 
ther  altered  from  its  natural  (late 
than  decency  and  conveniency  re¬ 
quire : — With  men  who  live  in  the 
prefent  age  of  refinement,  “  a  want 
of  decency  is  a  want  of  fenfe.” 

*  The  ftylc  throughout  ihould  be 
mafculine.  If  ihnibs  be  required, 
they  ihould  be  of  the  hardier  forts  ; 
the  box,  the  holly,  the  lanruftinus. 
The  trees  ihould  be  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  which  give  in  autumn  an  a- 
greeablc  variety  of  foliage,  and  anti¬ 
cipate,  as  it  were,  the  feafon  of  di- 
verfion.  A  fuite  of  paddocks  ihould 
be  feen  from  the  houfe  ;  and  if  a  view 
of  diilant  covers  can  be  caught,  the 
back-ground  will  be  complete.  The 
fiabk,  the  kennel,  and  the  leaping- 
bar,  are  the  fa^fitious  accompani¬ 
ments  ;  in  the  conilru^ion  of  whk:h« 
lu&plicity,  fubilantialnefs,  and  coa- 
veiiieocy,  ihould  prevaiL 

*  Neatnefs  and  fimplicity  ought  to 
mark  the  ftyle  of  the  Oknamentsd 
Cottage.  Oftentation  and  ihow 
fliould  be  cautioufly  avoided ;  even 
elegance  ihould  not  be  attempted ; 
though  it  may  not  be  hidt  if  it  offer 
hfelf  fpontaocoiifly. 

*  Nothing,  however,  ihould  ap¬ 
pear  vulgar,  nor  ihould  fimplicity  be 
pared  down  to  baldncfs ;  every  thing 
whimfical  or  expenfive  ought  to  be 
fludiouily  avoided  }  chailenefs  and 
frugality  ihould  appear  in  every  part. 

*  Near  the  houfe  a  Jiudted  neat- 
neft  may  take  place ;  but,  at  a  di- 
ilance,  negligence  ihould  rather  be  the 
chaiaAeriltic. 

*  if  a  tade  for  botany  lead  to  a 
eoUe£fion  of  native  ibrubs  and  flow- 
era,  a  ihrubbery  will  be  requifite  } 
but,  in  this,  every  thing  ibould  be 
native  A  gaudy  exotic  ought  not 
to  be  admktcdi  nor  ibould  tbc  bwa 
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be  kept  clofe  ibaven;  its  flowen 
Ibould  be  permitted  to  blow;  and 
the  hcrbi^c,  when  mown,  ought  to 
be  carried  of,  and  applied  to  forae 
ufeful  purpofe. 

*  In  the  artificial  accompaniments, 
ornament  mud  be  fubordinate  ;  utili¬ 
ty  mud  prefide.  The  buildings,  if 
any  appear,  fliould  be  tliufe  in  ac¬ 
tual  ofe  in  rural  ceconomics. 

*  In  fine,  tlie  Ornamented  Cot¬ 
tage  ought  to  exhibit  cultivated  Nat 
ture  in  tlie  fird  dage  of  refinement. 
It  ranks  next  above  the  farm-houfe. 
The  plain  garb  of  rudicity  may  be 
fet  off  to  advantage  ;  but  the  dudied 
drefs  of  the  artid  ought  not  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Thai  becoming  neatnefs,  and 
thofe  domedic  conveniencies,  which 
render  the  rural  life  agreeable  to  a 
cultivated  mind,  are  all  that  ibould 
be  aimed  at. 

‘  In  the  Villa,  a  ftyle  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  preceding  ought  to 
prevail :  It  ought  to  be  eleganty  richy 
or  grandy  according  to  the  ftyle  of 
the  houfe  itfelf,  and  the  ftatc  of  the 
furrounding  country  ;  tbc  principal 
bufinefs  of  the  artift  being  to  con- 
neck  thefe  two  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  one  iliall  not  appear  naked  or 
flareing,  nor  the  other  defolate  and 
inhofpitable. 

*  If  tire  houfe  be  ftately,  and  the 
adjacent  country  rich  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated,  a  ihiubbery  may  intervene, 
in  which  Art  may  (how  lier  utmoft 
(kill.  Here  the  artift  may  even  be 
permitted  to  play  at  landfcape  :  for  a 
place  of  this  kind  being  fuppofed  to 
be  finall,  the  purpofe  principally  or¬ 
namental,  and  the  point  of  view  pro¬ 
bably  confined  limply  to  the  houfe, 
fide  fereens  may  be  formed,  and  a 
fore-ground  laid  out  fuitablc  to  tbc 
beft  diftance  that  can  be  caught. 

*  If  buildings  or  other  artificial 
ornaments  abound  in  the  offscape,  fo 
as  to  nnark  it  ftrongly,  they  ought  aU 
fo  to  appear  mure  or  lefs  in  the  fore* 
ground :  if  the  diftance  abound  whb 
wood,  the  £arc-grouad  flKHild  be 

thick- 
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fbickcned,  left  baldnefi  (hould  of-  with  the  purpofe.  If  the  principal 
fend  I  if  open  and  nakedt  elegance  intention  be  a  winter  retreat,  ercr- 
rather  than  riebnefi  ought  to  be  ftu-  greens  and  the  early  blowing  (hruba 
died,  left  heavinefs  (hould  appear.  (hould  predominate  ;  but  in  a  place 
*  It  is  far  from  being  any  part  of  to  be  frequented  in  fummer  and  au- 
our  plan  to  cavil  unnecelTaiily  at  ar-  turn  a,  the  deciduous  tribes  ought 
tifts,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  we  chiefly  to  be  planted, 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex-  In  a  PaiNCirai.  Kesidenci,  the 
preifing  a  concern  for  the  almoft  to-  whole  art  centres.  The  artift  has 
tal  negleft  of  the  principles  here  laid  here  full  fcope  for  a  difplay  of  ufte 
down,  in  the  prevailing  pra^lice  of  a  and  genius  He  has  an  extent  of 
late  celebrated  artift,  in  ornamenting  country  under  his  eye,  and  will  en- 
the  vicinages  of  villas.  We  mentioa  deavour  to  make  the  moft  of  wha( 
it  the  rather,  as  Mr  Brown  feems  to  nature  and  accident  have  fpread  bea 
have  fet  the  fajhion^  and  we  are  forry  fore  him. 

to  find  it  copied  by  the  inferior  ar-  '  Round  a  principal  refidence,  a 
tifts  of  the  day.  Without  any  re-  gentleman  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
i  gard  to  uniting  the  houfe  with  the  fome  confiderable  eftate ;  and  it  is 
adjacent  country ;  and,  indeed,  feem-  not  a  (hrubbery  and  a  gp-ound  only, 
ingly  without' any  regard  whatever  which  fall  under  the  conlideration  of 
to  the  oifscape,  one  invariable  plan  the  artift ;  he  ought  to  endeavour  to 
of  embellKhment  prevails  ;  namely,  difclofe  to  the  view,  either  from  the 
that  of  dripping  the  fore  ground  en  houfe  or  fome  other  point,  as  mucll 
tirely  naked,  or  nearly  fo,  and'  fur-  as  he  conveniently  can  of  the  adja? 
rounding  it  with  a  wavy  border  of  cent  eftatc.  i  he  love  of  polTeffioa 
fbrubt  and  a  gravel  walk,  leaving  is  deeply  planted  in  every  man's 
the  area,  whether  large  or  fmall,  one  bread ;  and  places  (hould  bow  to  the 
I  naked  (heet  of  green-fvrard.  gratification  of  their  owners,  fa 

*  In  fmall  confined  fpots,  this  plah  curtail  the  view  by  an  artificial  fide- 

Biay  be  eligible.  We  diflike  thofe  fereen,  or  any  other  unnatural  ma> 

bolftered  flowerbeds  where  the  bto  chmery,  fo  as  to  deprive  a  man  of 

ken- ground  fometimes  exceeds  the  the  fatisfa^fion  of  overlooking  his 

lawn :  neverthelcfs,  to  our  apprehen-  own  eftate,  is  an  abfiirdity  which  no 

fioa,  a  fimple  border  round  a  large  artift  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be 

tinbroken  fawn  only  ferves  to  (huw  guilty  of.  It  is  very  diiferent,  how- 

r  what  is  wanted.  Simplicity  in  gene-  ever,  where  the  property  of  another 

J  ral  is  plcafing  ;  but  even  fimplicity  intrudes  upon  the  eye :  Here  the 
I  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  fo  at  view  may,  with  fome  colour  of  pro* 
to  carry  no  other  idea  than  that  of  priety,  be  bounded  by  a  w<^y 
poverty  and  baldnefs.  Befides,  how  fereen  ' 

often  do  we  fee  in  natural  feenery,  *  The  approach  ought  to  be  con- 
thc  holly  and  the  fox  glove  ftourilh-  duffed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ing  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  the  ftriking  features  of  the  |dace  (hall 
primr.-tfe  aiul  the  campion  adding  burft  upon  the  view  at  once:  no 
charms  to  tfie  hawthorn  fcattered  e-  trick,  however,  (hould  be  made  ufe 
rrer  the  pafturcd  lawn  ?  And  we  con-  of ,  all  (hould  appear  to  fall  in  na- 
ceive  that  fingle  trees  footed  with  e-  turally.  In  leading  towards  the  houfe, 
vergreens  and  native  flowers,  and  its  diredion  (hould  not  be  fully  in 
clumps  at  well  as  borders  of  (hrubt,  front,  nor  exaffly  at  an  angle,  but 
arc  adffliffiblc  in  ornamemtal  at  well  as  (honld  pafs  obliquely  upon  the  houfe 
u  natural  feenery.  and  its  accompaniments  ;  fo  that 

>,  *  The  fpecies  of  (hrub  will  vary  iheir  pofttion  with  refped  to  each  o- 
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tber,  as  well  ai  the  perfpeAiTC  ap-  highly  cmbelHfhcd,  to  correfpond 
pearance  of  the  hoofe  itfelf,  may  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  with* 
»ary  at  erery  ftep ;  and  having  in :  every  tiling  here  fhould  be  _/?- 
(hown  the  front  and  the  principal  minire — elegant — beautiful — fuch  aa 
wing,  or  other  accompaniment,  to  attunes  the  mind  to  politeneft  and 
advantage,  the  approach  (hould  wind  Kvely  coirverfation.  The  breakfaft* 
to  the  back-front,  which,  as  has  ing> room  Ihonld  have  more  mafeuline 
been  already  obferved,  ought  to  lie  objects  in  view :  wood,  water,  and 
open  to  the  park  or  patlured  grounds,  an  extended  country  for  the  eye  to 
*  The  improvements,  and  the  roam  over ;  fuch  as  allures  us  imper* 
rooms  from  which  they  are  to  be  feen,  ceptibly  to  the  ride  or  the  chace. 
(hould  be  in  unifon.  Thus  the  view  The  eating  and  banqueting- rooms 
from  the  drawing-room  (houM  be  need  no  exterior  allurenoeats. 


E£ay  on  the  HiJtorj  af  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knighthood  i  by  a  Knight  of  the 
Order,  Vols  I.  II.  and  111. 

The  philnfopher  who  delights  in  the  fame  charky.  In  a  country 
contemplating  the  revolutions  of  where  every  thing  reminds  them  of 
cities,  of  provinces,  and  empires,  will  the  virtues  and  brotherly  affcClion  of 
not  read  without  emotion  or  afto-  the  firft  Chriftians,  they  bid  adieu  to 
nilhment  thofe  which  have  happen*  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  the  times, 
cd  AS  the  order  of  Teutonic  Kni^ts.  and  become  the  hnmble  attendants 
For  let  us  confider  the  original  of  of  the  fick  and  diteafed.  But  as 
this  inftitation  which  has  hnee  been  they  had  taken  an  oath,  when  they 
fo  celebrated.  quitted  their  native  country,  to  fight 

At  a  time  when,  from  every  corner  againft  the  Infidels,  they  contrive  to 
of  Europe,  Chriftians  flocked  to  the  unite  the  two  profclUuns,  and  engage 
Holy  l^nd  to  gratify  their  devo*  by  a  fingular  vow  to  take  arms  as 
tion,  a  few  poor  Germans  find  them*  often  as  opportunities  occur.  Such 
felvcs  attacked  by  difeafes  at  jernfa*  was  the  origin  of  the  Templars, 
lem,  without  the  means  of  procuring  and  fuch  alfb  that  of  the  Teutonic 
aiTiftance  or  relief.  A  certain  vir*  Knights,  who  (bon  equalled  the  cx* 
tuous  and  wealthy  perfon  of  the  fame  ploits  of  the  former,  and  partook 
nation,  whofc  name  is  unknown,  with  them  the  glory  and  dangers  of 
touched  with  the  fituatien  of  his  the  field. 

countrymen,  receives  them  into  his  After  a  century  of  warfare  in  the 
houfe.  The  number  of  the  fick  in*  Holy  Land,  a  new  theatre  opens  to 
creafes,  and  he  receives  the  afliftance  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Th«  Chri- 
of  other  charitable  Chriftians.  This  ftians  of  Mafovia,  and  of  the  whole 
houfe  becomes  an  hofpital.  The  foun*  frontiers  of  Prvffia,  were  continually 
dcr  of  this  hofpital  is  the  founder  of  expofed  to  the  invaffons  of  the  inha* 
the  Teutonic  Order.  His  countrymea  bitants  of  that  country;  a  nation  of 
who  affifted  in  the  beaevolent  and  Barbarians  addicted  to  the  fupcrfti* 
pious  duties  of  the  one  are  the  firft  tion  of  idolatry,  and  fired  with  ha* 
knights  of  the  other,  although  they  tred  to  Chriftianity.  The  Knights 
affumed  not  the  name  till  the  fiege  arc  recalled  from  the  bofom  of  rae* 
of  Acre.  Some  gentlemen,  whom  ftiae,  to  Ihield  their  country  from  the 
the  fame  views  had  drawn  to  Pale*  ravages  of  Infidels.  Thither  they  re* 
Hint,  feel  tbcmfclvcs  aaimaUd  by  pair  at  firft  in  finall  numbers;  but 
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their  prudence  and  courage  acquire 
fignal  triumphi.  For  half  a  century 
Pruffia  it  deluged  with  blood,  and  at 
laft  fubjefted.  The  fanne  fuccefs 
makes  them  mailers  of  a  part  of  Li¬ 
vonia,  and  new  conquefts  put  them 
in  poflelHoQ  of  large  eilates:  but  de- 
folation  is  not  the  eonfequence  of 
their  viclories  ;  the  happinefs  of  the 
people  marks  tkeir  triumphs.  By 
their  means  gentler  manriers  prevail 
in  thefe  favage  climet :  Altars  no 
longer  fmnke  with  human  blood; 
imperial  cities  appear  in  the  place  of 
miferable  huts  ;  wife  laws  give  fecu- 
rity  to  the  poiTelliuns  of  the  citizen  : 
indutlry  is  animated,  and  commerce 
flouri  flics  in  a  country  where  money  ia 
almoil  unknown. 

Surrounded,  however,  by  power¬ 
ful  nations,  thefe  knights,  far  from 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
arc  conilrained  to  an  almoil  perpe¬ 
tual  warfare.  They  ilruggle  for  fe- 
veral  centuries  with  Poles,  Lithua¬ 
nians,  and  RulQans.  Never  did  the 
courage  of  the  German  nation  dif. 
play  itlelf  with  more  force  and  ener¬ 
gy  than  in  this  order,  compofed  of 
the  chief  of  the  nohl^.  At  latl  it 
arrives  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory. 
Then,  like  all  human  things,  it  de¬ 
cays.  Its  difafttrs  equal  its  fuoccfs  : 
treafon  and  herefy  accomplilh  its  o- 
verthrow.  Its  wreck  is  flill  fupport- 
ed;  its  diftinfflve  marks  adorn  many 
great  charadlers :  honour  is  annexed 
to  it;  but  the  feeptre  is  departed 
from  it. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  three  lirll  volumes  of  this  inte- 
reiling  hiilory.  In  the  firll  book,  the 
author  relates  the  origin  of  the  order, 
the  iirit  labours  of  the  knights  till 
they  are  ercfled  into  a  military  or¬ 
der,  and  received  a  hxed  condltution, 
which  happened  at  the  fiege  of  St 
John  d’Acre,  towards  the  end  of.the 
year  1190:  it  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Celeilin  III.  and  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  VI.  about  the  year.i  192. 
The  Pope  ordered  the  patriarch  of 


Jerufalcm  to  bellow  the  white  habit 
and  the  black  crofs  on  the  brothers 
of  the  new  order ;  the  Emperor  de- 
fired  the  King  of  Jenifalem  (Lung- 
nan)  and  Frederic  Duke  of  Suabia, 
to  confirm  the  Order  in  his  name,  to 
arm  the  firft  knights,  and  to  give 
them  the  power  of  arming  others. 

Immediately  after  receiving  the 
orders  of  the  fovereign  Pontiff,  forty 
gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the  af- 
fembly ;  who,  upon  their  knees,  pray¬ 
ed  to  be  received  into  the  new  or¬ 
der;  a  rule  which  is  fliU  obferved. 

After  the  reception  of  thefe  forty 
knights,  the  king,  the  Duke,  and  the 
other  princes,  chofe  Henry  de  Wal- 
pot  grand  mailer,  and  bellowed  oa^ 
the  new  order  all  that  they  ihould 
conquer  from  the  Infidels.  The  Pope 
granted  them  the  fame  indulgences, 
immunities,  and  privileges,  enjoyed 
by  the  Templars  and  brothers  of  the 
Order  of  St  John  ;  the  former  being 
a  military  order,  and  the  latter  Ho- 
fpitalcrs  only;  whereas  the  Teutonia 
was  both  from  its  firft  inftitutioa. 

It  was  originally  compofed  only 
of  knights ;  but  afterwards  it  ad^ 
mitted  priefts,  who  formed  a  parti¬ 
cular  clafs.  It  was  required  that 
both  ihould  be  of  the  German  nation; 
that  the  knights  ihould  be  of  ancient 
families ;  who,  befides  the  three  reli¬ 
gious  vows,  were  to  oblige  themfelvcs 
to  tend  the  fick,  and  to  %ht  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  faith.  Their  habit  wan 
a  black  tunic,  and  a  white  cloak  with 
the  black  crofs  on  the  left  (boulder. 
The  priefts  were  not  obliged  to  give 
proof  of  noble  defeent ;  they  dif- 
penfed  the  alms,  and  were  fubjed  to 
a  chief  named  Great  Commandant  or 
Preceptor. 

A  third  clafs  was  formed  of  mi- 
niftering  brethren,  who  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  order. 
Some  ferved  gratuLtouily,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  knights  to  the  field,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  fquires ;  others  received  wa¬ 
ges  :  both  wore  the  habit  of  the  or¬ 
der,  but  with  a  mutilated  crofs.  The 
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cloak  of  the  priefts  wits  like  that  of 
the  knights,  but  longer 

The  inttitution  at  firft  was  fevere  : 
The  knights  lived  in  common  ;  they 
denied  thcmfelves  the  comfort  of  foft 
beds;  they  were  nouriihed  with  coarfe 
food  in  fmall  quantity;  they  were 
obliged  to  alTifl  at  prayers,  and  to 
recite  certain  form,  every  day ;  a  cu- 
ftom  which  ftill  fubfifts.  They  could 
not  without  permiflion  go  abroad, 
write  or  receive  letters,  nor  lock  any 
thing  up.  Their  cloathing,  their 
arms,  and  the  furniture  of  their 
horfes,  were  plain  :  Their  regulations 
prohibited  them  from  wearing  gold 
pr  furs,  though  thefc  were  at  that 
time  a  ditlinguifhing  mark  of  chi* 
valry. 

The  order  had  five  dignitaries, 
who  could  only  be  chofen  from  a- 
mong  the  Knights :  t  hefe  were,  the 
grand  mailer,  the  great  commandant 
or  preceptor,  the  mareclial,  the  great 
hofpitaler,  the  treafurcr  and  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe  The  grand  ma¬ 
iler  had  the  general  adminiilration  ; 
the  commandant  had  theinfpcAion  of 
the  priefts  and  mmiftcring  brethren  ; 
the  marechal  commanded  the  troops 
under  the  direftion  of  the  grand  ma- 
fter;  the  hofpitaler  direfted  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  hofpitals  ;  the  treafurer 
had  the  charge  of  the  funds,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  took  care  of 
the  cloathcs.  '1  he  grand  mailer  was 
named  by  ele^ion,  and  he  appointed 
the  other  dignities  with  the  confent 
of  the  chapter. 

The  firtt  houfe  of  the  Order  was 
built  at  St  John  d’  Acre.  The  great 
donations  which  it  received  at  that 
time  fumiihed  the  expence.  Frede¬ 
ric  Duke  of  Suabia,  whd  died  in 
Paleiline,  muil  be  confidcred  as  one 
of  its  benefactors.  His  body  was 
interred  among  thofe  of  the  knights 
whom  he  had  created.  It  is  faid  that 
he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  chailily.  The 
phyficians,  as  a  certain  remedy  for 
bis  4ifc^e>  recommended  to  him  a 


little  amorous  indulgence,  which  he 
refuted  and  died.  '1  he  example  was 
afterwards  followed  by  Louis  VIII. 
by  S.  Cafimir,  and  by  a  grand  matter 
of  this  order. 

The  high  reputation  it  enjoyed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  lift  of  the 
knights  ;  among  whom  arc  enumera¬ 
ted  Henry  King  of  Jerufalcm,  Hen¬ 
ry  Duke  of  Brabant,  Henry  Duke 
of  Saxe,  Frederic  Duke  of  .Auttria, 
Hermann  Count  Palatine ;  and  in 
(hort  almott  the  whole  great  perfon- 
ages  that  aflltted  at  the  liege  of  .Acre. 

Some  lime  afterwards,  the  knights 
having  fuffered  fevcrely  in  Paleiline, 
the  Order  was  reduced  almoll  to  an¬ 
nihilation,  when  Hermann  de  SaUa 
was  named  grand  mailer  in  the  year 
1210.  l*lducated  at  the  Court  of 
Thuringia,  he  had  added  to  a  happy 
natural  difpofition  thofe  acquirements 
that  form  the  man  ;  thole  virtues, 
qualities,  and  talents,  that  make  a 
man  rcfpeflable.  He  was  tilled  with 
a  fincerc  and  rational  love  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  he  was  eloquent,  conciliating, 
prudent,  a  friend  of  peace  and  of 
mankind.  He  foon  rettored  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  Order  which  had 
chofen  him  for  their  chief.  A  great 
number  of  Germans  were  eager  to 
be  admitted  to  ferve  under  his  orders. 
It  was  under  him  that  the  knights 
were  called  to  Hungary,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  Germany,  againft  the 
Prufllans. 

When  Andrd  II.  was  King  of 
Hungary,  the  country  ofBuzen  was 
an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  de¬ 
fart,  becaufe  it  was  here  that  the  Cu- 
mains  and  other  Barbarians  aficmbled 
when  they  intended  to  make  irrup-r 
tions  into  Tranfylvania  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  Phis  determined  the  King  to 
bellow  it  on  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  reprefs 
the  Barbarians,  and  fhicld  his  king¬ 
dom  from  their  attacks.  This  thefe 
brave  warriors  accomplidied,  and  in¬ 
duced  a  great  mumber  of  people  ttt 
.  (ettlfc 
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fettle  thert,  in  the  confidence  of  be¬ 
ing  protefted.  The  fields  were  culti¬ 
vated  and  fortrefles  built. 

Never  had  province  been  acquired 
by  ajufter  title,  nor  were  tights  ever 
better  ethployed  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  :  but  when  thefc  knights 
are  about  to  tafte  the  fruits  of  their 
labouts,  the  King  by  force  takes  back 
bis  gift.  He  is  foon,  ho»  ever,  pu- 
nilhed  for  fuch  injuftice :  the  Barba¬ 
rians  again  invade  the  country,  which 
returns  to  its  old  fituation.  !'he 
knights  are  recalled ;  they  reftore 
peace  and  proteftion.  Andre  once 
more  expels  them  ;  and  what  is  tru¬ 
ly  admirable,  thefc  men,  fo  tcnible 
and  invincible  when  they  refift  Bar¬ 
barians,  oppofe  the  ungrateful  An- 
dri  only  with  their  prayers. 

Their  efiabl  fhment  in  Pruflia  had 
almoil  the  fame  caiife.  It  is  wrong 
to  fuppofe  that  thefc  wars  were  un¬ 
dertaken  merely  on  account  of  reli- 
ion.  It  is  true,  that  ihefe  brave 
nights  were  guided  by  a  zeal  the 
moft  intrepid  ;  but  it  is  alfo  true, 
that  if  the  idolatrous  Pruflians  had 
contented  themfelves  with  being  the 
peaceable  adorers  of  their  falfe  gods; 
if  they  had  not  aAually  carried  fire  and 
fword  into  the  Chriftian  provinces  a- 
round  them  ;  the  Teutonic  Knights 
'would  never  have  been  called  to  this 
fcrvicc.  But thefe  Barbarians cxercifed 
fuch  cruelties  as  makes  one  (h  udder 
to  relate :  They  burnt  and  maifacred 
'without  mercy  ;  they  dragged  the 
Vromen  to  flavery ;  they  tore  the 
children  from  the  arms  of  their  mo¬ 
thers,  and  empaled  thefe  innocents 
alive. 

Such  were  the  enemies  agalhft 
whom  the  Chrilliaiis  of  the  north 
bppofed  the  valour  and  wifdom  of 
the  I'eutonrc  Knights.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  their  firft 
fucctfs  under  Hermann  de  Balke, 
whom  the  grand  mailer  had  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  of  the  enterprife. 

1  n  the  year  1 2  3  X ,  Hermann  affem- 
^cd  a  fmall  army,  compofed  of  troops 


which  the  Ordfcf  b&d  fent  to  W*, 
and  of  Mufavians.  Havihg  procured 
the  boats  ncceifary  for  paffing  the  fi¬ 
ver,  he  embarked  atNeverfau;  croft¬ 
ed  the  Viltula  ;  and  being  arrived  ht 
the  other  bank,  he  allowed  himfelf 
to  fall  down  to  the  place  where  flood 
one  of  thofe  famous  oaks  which  were 
the  veneration  of  the  Pruffians,  and 
which  ferved  as  temples  to  their  godk- 
Hete  the  knights  firft  landed  on  the 
Prnffian  territories :  they  took  pof- 
fcfiion  of  the  oak,  and  pitched  their 
camp  quite  round  it ;  and  the  tree 
itfelf  became  the  firft  fortreft  of  thofe 
who  had  come  to  deftroy  an  abomi¬ 
nable  worlhip,  and  the  horrid  cu- 
(lorn  of  offering  human  facrificet  t<a 
falfe  gods.  The  knights  made  a  ci¬ 
tadel  un  the  oak,  that  is,  they  r- 
re(fted  on  its  ftrongeft  branches  a 
plat^im,  from  which  the  foldiers 
might  aim  with  effeA  at  thofe  whw 
fhould  come  to  attack  the  entrench¬ 
ments.  When  the  Prufliaas  fee  the 
ftandards  of  the  crofs  ere£led  on  their 
venerated  tree,  they  pour  in  crowds 
to  the  engagement,  but  are  received 
wid)  fuch  firmnefs  that  their  cSbrtt 
are  vain  ;  they  return  often  to  the 
charge,  but  are  always  repulfcd  with 
con  fide  rable  lofs. 

Thefe  Barbarians  worfhipped  thr^e 
principal  gods,  called  Percuao,  FicaU 
h,  and  Fatrimpa,  They  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  number  of  Inferior  deities  ; 
fuch  as  gods  of  the  lakes,  of  the  ri¬ 
vers,  and  of  the  fields.  They  ado¬ 
red  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftart, 
thunder,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  and 
paid  the  fame  worfhip  to  a  perpetual 
fire,  which  they  kept  up  with  great 
care.  The  forefts  and  trees  were  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  the  oaks  efpe- 
cially,  probably  on  account  of  the 
enormous  bulk  to  which  they  grew 
in  that  climate.  .. 

Thefe  Barbarians  were  as  truel  in 
their  worfhip  as  fepeTiUtioTis ;  add 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Praf- 
fians  were  exaA  obfervers  of  hofpi- 
ulity.  They  had  no  poor ;  nnd  die 
author 
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•athor  afligns.twe  rcafons  for  this; 
the  firft,  that  they  were  wy  chari¬ 
table  ;  and  tlie  fecond,  that  when  a 
man  became  old,  or  blind,  or  infirm, 
they  put  him  to  death. 

To  correft  and  reform  the  man¬ 
ners  of  fuch  a  people,  it  was  not  fuf 
ficient  to  overcome  them  in  battle  ; 
the  Teutonic  knights  directed  their 
whole  attention  to  the  ellabliniment 
cf  colonies,  confiding  of  men  who 
might  (how  them  tlie  example  of  a 
life  left  favage ;  and  the  cities  of  Tho- 
ru,  Culm,Marienwerder,  Elbing,  Re* 
fcl,  Wifiembourg,  Brunibery,  and  a 
number  of  others,  owed  to  them 
their  exidence,  their  citizens,  and 
laws. 

By  thefe  means  the  half  of  Pruf- 
fia  was  fubjefted  in  a  few  years.  Af> 
ter  having  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
refped  the  arms  of  the  knights,  they 
indnnded  them,  and  attached  them 
to  religion  by  the  gentled  methods. 
They  attracted  them  by  prefents  and 
benefits,  didributed  fot^  amongthem 
and  garments  of  coloured  cloth,  for 
thefe  people  had  nothing  but  the 
coarfed  duds  without  any  dye. 
They,  however,  preferred  for  a  long 
time  their  attachment  to  idolatry, 
and  five  times  fhook  off  the  yoke  of 
Chridianrty  and  the  knights.  The 
principal  author  of  their  fird  apo* 
dacy  was  the  Duke  of  Pomerania, 
named  Suantikelp;  who  had  declared 
againd  the  Order  an  obdinate  war, 
which  had  almod  been  teimlnatedby 
the  capture  or  death  of  the  Duke 
bimfelf  on  the  following  occafion. 

This  Prince  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Elbing,  where  bethought 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
knights,  went  with  feveral  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  to  dine  in  the  country  for  amufe- 
roent.  He  had  in  his  court  a  young 
man  who  had  conceived  fuch  a 
fear  of  the  Order,  that  their  very 
name  made  him  tremble.  The  Duke, 
refolving  to  have  fume  diverfiun  at 
his  expence,  informed  the  red,  that 
he  had  ordered  a  fervaot  to  enter  ha- 


dily  when  dinner  was  ferved,  and  (• 
cry  that  the  Teutonics  were  ap¬ 
proaching,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
fright  of  the  young  man.  Thefe 
knights,  however,  were  nearer  than 
the  Duke  imagined  ;  and  when  the 
fervant  entered  in  a  real  not  a  feign¬ 
ed  flight,  the  youth  immediate¬ 
ly  faved  hjmfelf,  while  the  others 
laughed  at  bis  timidity,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  metfenger  had  a£ted 
his  part  to  admiration  ;  but  he,  in- 
fiding  on  the  truth  of  his  adertion, 
the  Duke  took  the  alarm,  retired, 
and  left  the  red  to  laugh,  who  were 
very  foon  put  to  the  fword.  Suanto- 
kelp  was  hard  purfued ;  but  efcaped 
by  fwiming  acrofs  the  Viftula. 

The  author  afterwards  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  increafe  of  ihcTeu. 
tonic  domains.  The  lad  victory  which 
put  the  knights  In  poffeffion  of  Sam- 
bia  was  remarkable  for  the  following 
trait. 

Craleps,  the  lad  crive  or  grand 
pried  of  the  Sambiens,  prediAed  their 
defeat.  Thefe  people  undertook  no 
confidcrablc  enterprife  without  con- 
fulting  their  gods;  and  by  the  courfc 
of  the  blood  from  a  human  facrifice, 
the  pried  judged  of  the  fuccefs.  Cra¬ 
leps  having  confulted  the  figns,  in¬ 
formed  the  Sambiens  that  they  had 
nothing  more  to  expeft  from  their 
gods  ;  advifed  them  to  fubmit  to  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  to  embrace 
Chiidianity,  which  he  himfelf  did. 

The  following  dory  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  thefe  brave 
knights. 

Louis  de  Liebenzcl,  taken  prifo* 
ner  by  the  Sudavlans,  was  prefented 
to  Scumaud  the  general,  who  was 
druck  with  the  (hape,  the  noble  fi¬ 
gure,  and  fpirited  behaviour  of  the 
knight,  and  dill  more  with  what 
was  told  of  his  courage.  Scumaud, 
who  knew  how  to  appretlate  merit, 
treated  him  with  all  poffible  regard, 
and  kept  him  about  his  perfon  with¬ 
out  any  other  precaution  but  his  pa¬ 
role,  Licbcnzel|  inltruded  in  all 
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the  knowledge  of  bis  age,  was  pof- 
feffed  of  that  happy  art  of  pleafing 
which  captivates  the  heart ;  fo  that 
Scutnand  carried  him  every  where  a- 
long  with  him,  even  into  the  affem- 
blies  of  the  nation.  One  day  while 
he  fat  at  dinner  with  fome  of  the  Su- 
davian  nobles,  one  of  the  chiefs  re¬ 
viled  Liebenzel  in  a  very  injurious 
manner;  who  turning  to  Scumand, 
alked  if  he  had  brought  him  thither 
to  make  him  the  fport  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Scumand  tedihed  his  regret 
at  this  incident ;  and  added,  that  if 
he  chofe  to  revenge  it,  he  would  en¬ 
gage  that  the  other  nobles  would  al¬ 
low  him.  A  ring  is  immediately 
formed  round  the  champions  ;  who 
animated,  the  one  by  the  looks  of 
his  compatriots,  the  other  by  the  de¬ 
lire  of  fupporting  the  honour  of  his 
Order  and  nation,  maintain  a  mod 
obilinate  light  till  the  Sudavian  is 
killed.  Scumand  gives  liberty  to  his 
prifoner,  loads  him  with  prefents, 
and  convinced  by  his  difeourfes,  fub- 
mits  himfelf  to  the  Teutonics,  and  is 
baptized.. 

But  fuch  was  not  always  the  fate 
of  thofe  knights  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians :  they  were 
often  facrificed  on  the  altars  of  their 
idols. 

We  cannot  profecute  this  abridge¬ 
ment  farther ;  but  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  leave  it  without  taking 
notice,  that  the  reader  will  often 
meet  with  very  interefting  difeuiBons 
both  in  the  text  and  in  notes.  For 
inftance,  the  author  obferves  upon 
the  antiquity  of  Are  arms,  that  they 
muft  have  been  in  ufe  in  the  year 
1328:  be  cites  fevetal  very  ancient 
authors  who  deferibe  the  death  of 
Gedimin,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithua¬ 
nia,  wh  ch  happened  at  that  time,  as 
being  occafioned  figittH  ignej,  globe 
bombards.  Thefe  expreflions  are  the 
more  remarkable,  at  the  invention  of 
pmpowder  is  aferibed  to  Berthold 
ochwattz  about  the  year  1350,  or 


later.  Befides,  Father  Baire,  in  hie 
Hiftory  of  Germany,  fays,  that  there 
was  to  be  feen  in  the  arfenal  of  Am- 
berg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  acaa* 
non  of  the  year  1303. 

With  another  obfervation  of  the 
fame  kind  we  lhall  Anifli  this  ea- 
trafl. 

There  was  in  Pruflia  a  church  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
much  celebrated  by  Hartknoek  for 
the  beauty  of  its  paintings.  As  this' 
author  is  not  explicit  on  the  fubje^ 
of  thefe  paintings,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  whether  or  not  they  were  piccca 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  grand  ma- 
fters  of  the  Order  at  the  revival  of 
painting  in  the  1 5th  century.  But 
this  is  not  probable ;  and  I  rather  be¬ 
lieve  that  thefe  pictures  had  been 
painted  in  Pruflia  at  the  time  of  the 
fplendor  of  the  I'eutonic  inftitutioo. 
Thus  the  beauty  of  which  Hart- 
knoek  fpeaks,  muft  have  been  only 
relative,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
works  of  that  tim^ ;  which  Ihowed 
the  decline  of  the  art  Once  the  Adi 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Painting  re¬ 
vived  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century ;  and  if  Germany  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  had  not  fuch 
celebrated  painters  as  were  found  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
ages  of  Raphael  and  Rubens,  yet  it 
appears  that  the  Bohemians  may 
jnUy  claim  the  honour  of  having 
preceded  the  Italians  and  Flerainga 
in  invention.  That  of  painting  in 
oil  is  univerfally  aferibed  to  John 
Van-Eyk,  known  by  the  name  of 
yohn  of  Brugef,  becaufe  he  was  of 
that  town.  This  painter  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 5  th  century,  and 
prefented  the  Arft  pidure  of  this  ki  nd 
to  Alphonfo  King  of  Naples.  Anto- 
nello  de  Meflina  having  learned  the 
fecret  from  John  of  Bruges,  comma* 
hicated  it  to  the  Italians  ;  but  this 
marvelloDS  fecret,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  fw 
ooany  cxquiAtc  performances,  wa» 
'  know* 
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l^nown  to  tke  Cemuns  a  long  time 
before  ;  for  a  few  years  ago,  fevcral 
pidures  painted  in  oil  upon  wood 
were  found  in  a  monaftcry  in  Bobe> 
mia.  They  now  make  part  of  that 
aaagntficent  cuUeftion  which  hU  Im> 
perial  Majeftyhas  made  at  the  palace 
of  Belvedere  in  Vienna;  and  one  in 


particular  is  renaarkable  for  this  iad 
feription : 

Gorrnalt  in  oel  von  Thomas  von 
Mutina  oder  von  M'^tterjdorff  in 
Boehvten,  1297.  That  is,  Paint* 
cd  in  oil  by  Thomas  of  Mu* 
tina  or  of  Mutterfdorff  in  So* 
hemiai  1297. 


J! Jhort  Account  of  an  Excurjion  through  the  Subterraneous  Cavern  at  Paris, 
By  Mr  Thomas  WhiTh,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
inrgb,  ts’e.  itlc.  In  a  Lxtter  to  bit  Father, 


Paris,  July  29. 

Yisterday  vifited  a  moil  extraor¬ 
dinary  fubterrancous  cavern,  com* 
nonlycalled  thr^M  But  before 
I  give  you  the  hidury  of  my  expedition. 
It  will  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  fay  a 
few  words  concerning  the  obfervatoire 
royalf  the  place  of  defeent  into  this 
very  remarkable  cavern.  This  edi¬ 
fice  is  fituated  in  the  Fauxbourg  .St 
Jacques,  in  the  higheft  part  of  the 
city.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  ufe, 
and  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1667,  after  the  defign  of  Claude 
Perrault,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  fird  architect  to  his 
Majefiy.  It  ferves  fur  the  rcfidence 
of  mathematicians  appointed  by  the 
King  to  make  obfervations  and  im- 

Eove  adronomy.  I'he  mode  of 
lildmg  it  is  ingenious,  and  admi¬ 
rably  contrived,  it  being  fo  well  arch¬ 
ed  that  neither  W(K>d  nor  iron  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  condruflion.  All  the 
ftones  have  been  well  cbofen,  and 
placed  with  an  uniformity  and  equa 
lity  which  contribute  much  to  the 
beauty  and  folidity  of  the  whole  edi¬ 
fice.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  about  eigh¬ 
ty  or  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  at 
the  top  there  is  a  beautiful  platform, 
paved  with  flint  ftones,  which  com¬ 
mands  an  excellent  view  of  Paris  and 
its  environs.  In  the  different  floors 
of  this  building,  there  are  a  number 
qf  trap-doors,  placed  perpendicularly 
qw  each  ud  when  thefe  arc 


opened,  thedars  may  be  very  clearly 
didinguiihed  fr  m  the  bottom  of  the 
cave  at  noun  day 

.\t  this  place,  I  was  introduced 
to  one  of  the  infpedors  (perfons 
appointed  by  the  King  to  fuperiutend 
the  workmen)  by  my  friend  Mr 
Smeathman,  who  had  ufed  great  ap- 
plicatiui?  and  intcred  for  permildoa 
to  infpe^  the  quarry,  and  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it.  For  as 
this  cavern  is  extended  under  a  great 
part  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  leaves 
it  in  fome  places  almod  entirely 
without  fupport,  the  infpeflots  are 
very  particular  as  to  ihowing  it,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  it  as  fecret  as  pof- 
fible,  lcd,^if  it  fhould  get  generally 
known,  it  might  prove  a  fource  of  un- 
eafinefs  and  alarm  to  the  inhabitants 
above.  For,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
notwithdanding  the  extent  of  this 
quarry,  and  the  apparent  danger  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  the  city  arc  in  mm  it, 
few,  even  of  thofe  who  have  con- 
dantly  redded  at  Paris,  are  at  all  ac^ 
quainted  with  it ;  and  on  my  men¬ 
tioning  the  expedition  I  was  going 
to  undertake  to  fcveral  of  my  Pan- 
dan  friends,  they  ridiculed  me  upon 
it,  and  told  me  it  was  impolfiblo 
there  could  be  any  fuch  place. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  mornii^ 
we  affembled  to  the  number  of  forty  | 
and,  with  each  a  wax  candle  in  hiy 
hand.prccifclyat  ten  o’clock  defeend- 
cd,  by  deps,  to  the  depth  of 
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fret  perpendicular.  We  had  llke- 
wifc  a  number  of  guides  with  torches, 
which  we  found  rcry  ufeful ;  but  e* 
ven  with  thefe  affiftants,  we  were  fe- 
veral  times  under  the  neceffity  of 
halting,  to  examine  the  plans  the 
infpedors  keep  of  thefe  quarries, 
that  we  might  direct  our  courfe  in 
the  right  road.  1  was  difappointed 
in  not  being  able  to  obtain  one  of 
thefe  plans,  which  would  have  given 
the  cleared  idea  of  this  mod  extra* 
ordinary  place.  At  the  entrance, 
the  path  is  narrow  for  a  confiderable 
way  ;  but  foon  we  entered  large  and 
fpacious  dreets,  all  marked  with 
names,  the  fame  as  in  the  city ;  dif¬ 
ferent  advertifements  and  bills  were 
found,  as  we  proceeded,  paded  on  the 
walls ;  fo  that  it  had  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  town  fwallowed  up 
in  the  earth. 

The  general  height  of  the  roof  is 
about  nine  or  ten  ieet  ;  but  in  fume 
parts  not  lefs  than  thirty,  and  even 
forty.  In  many  places,  there  is  a 
liquor  continually  dropping  from  it, 
which  congeals  immediately,  and 
forms  a  fpecies  of  tranfparent  done, 
but  not  fo  fine  and  clear  as  rock  cry- 
dal.  As  we  continued  our  peregri¬ 
nation,  we  thought  ourfelves  in  no 
fmall  danger  from  the  roof,  which 
we  found  but  indifferently  propped 
in  fome  places  with  wood  much  de¬ 
cayed.  Under  the  houfes,  and  many 
of  the  dreets,  however,  it  feemed  to 
be  tolerably  fecured  by  immenfe 
dones  fet  in  mortar ;  in  other  parts, 
where  there  are  only  fields  or  gar¬ 
dens  above,  it  was  totally  unfupport- 
ed  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  the  roof 
being  perfedtly  level,  or  a  plane  piece 
of  rock. 

After  traverfing  about  two  miles, 
we  again  defeended  about  twenty 
deps,  and  here  found  fome  work¬ 
men,  in  a  very  cold  and  damp  place, 
propping  up  a  mod  dangerous  part, 
which  they  were  fearful  would  give 
way  every  moment.  We  were  glad 
to  give  them  money  for  fomc  druik} 
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and  make  our  vifit  at  this  place  at 
Ihort  at  pnflible.  The  path  here  it 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  width, 
and  the  roof  fo  low,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  doop  confiderably. 

By  this  time,*  feveral  of  the  par¬ 
ty  began  to  repent  of  their  journey, 
and  were  much  afraid  of  the  damp 
and  cold  air  we  frequently  expe¬ 
rienced.  But,  alas!  there  was  no 
retreating. 

On  walking  fome  little  didance 
fiirther,  we  entered  into  a  kind  of 
faloan,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  faid 
to  be  exa^y  under  the  Egltfe  dc  St 
Jac^rus.  This  was  illuminated  with 
great  tade,  occafioned  an  agreeable 
furprife,  and  made  us  all  ample  a- 
mends  for  the  danger  aUd  difficulty 
we  had  jud  before  gone  through.  At 
one  end  was  a  reurefentation  in  mi¬ 
niature  of  fome  of  the  principal  forts 
in  the  Indies,  with  the  fortidcations, 
draw-bridges,  &c.  Cannons  were 
planted,  with  a  couple  of  foldiers  to 
each,  ready  to  fire.  Centinels  were  ’ 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  particularly  before  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  houfc ;  and  a  regiment  of 
armed  men  was  drawn  up  in  anothet* 
place,  with  their  general  in  the  front. 
The  whole  was  made  up  of  a  kind 
of  clay  which  the  place  affords,  was 
ingenioufly  contrived,  and  the  light 
that  was  thrown  upon  it  gave  it  a 
very  pretty  edcA. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  hall  was 
a  long  table  fet  out  with  cold  tongues, 
btead  and  butter,  and  fome  of  the 
bed  Burgundy  I  ever  drank.  Now 
every  thing  was  hilarity  and  mirth ) 
our  fears  were  entirely  difpelled;  and 
the  danger  we  dreaded,  the  moment 
before,  was  now  no  longer  thought 
of.  In  (hort,  we  were  all  in  good 
fpirits  again,  and  proceeded  on  our 
journey  about  two  miles  farther, 
when  our  guides  judged  it  prudent 
for  us  to  afeend,  as  we  were  then  got 
to  the  deps  which  lead  up  to  the, 
town.  We  here  found  ourfeIvesfaf«‘ 
at  the  Val  de  Critce,  near  to  the  Eag- 
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Sn^t&ranfens  Cavtrn  at  Fame 


lifh  Benedifline  ct>^vtn^  without  the 
lead  accident  having  happened  to 
any,  one  of  the  party.  We  imagined 
v>’e  had  walked  about  two  French 
leagues,  and  were  abfentfrom  the  fur* 
face  of  the  earth  betwixt  four  and 
five  hours. 

After  we  had  thanked  the  infpcc- 
tors  and  guides  for  tlieir  very  great 
civility,  politenefs,  and  attention, 
we  took  our  leave  to  vifit  the  Eng- 
lifh  Benedidtines  convent,  in  whofe 
court-yard,  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  their  houfe,  the  roof  of  the  fub- 
terraneous  palTage  had  given  way, 
and  fallen  in,  the  depth  of  193  feet. 

Though  there  was  fome  little  dan¬ 
ger  attending  our  ra/h  expedition  (as 
fome  people  were  pleafed  to  term  It), 
yet  it  was  mod  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able,  and  fo  perfcdtly  a  muvdlt  fccne, 
that  we  were  all  highly  delighted, 
and  thought  ourfelves  amply  repaid 
for  our  trouble. 

I  regretted  much  that  I  did  not 
take  a  thermometer  and  barometer 
down  with  me,  that  I  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  fome 
remarks  on  the  temperature  and 
weight  of  the  air.  Certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  colder  at  this  time  than 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  Mr. 
Smeathman  informed  me,  that  when 
lie  defeended  the  lad  winter,  in  the 
lung  and  hard  froll,  he  found  the  air 
much  more  temperate  tlian  above < 
ground,  but  far  from  warm.  Nei¬ 
ther,  however,  had. he  a  thermome¬ 
ter  with  him.  1  lamented  too  that 
Lhad  not  time  to  make  more  re¬ 
marks  on  the  petrifa^ions,  &c. 

Mr  Smeathman  obferved,  that 
when  he  defeended,  he  found  a  very 
fenllhle  diilieulty  of  breathing  ia 
(ome  of  the  pafTages  and  caverns, 
where  the  fuperincumbent  rock  was 
low,  and  the  company  crowded. 
This  no  doubt  was  much  increafed 
by  the  number  of  perfons  and  of 
wax- lights  ;  but  he  does  not  appre- 
h^ivl  that  the  difficulty  would  have 
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been  fo  great  in  rooms  of  equal  di* 
menfions  above  ground.  We  re¬ 
marked  too,  when  we  defeended, 
that  there  was,  in  fome  degree,  an 
(^prvffion  of  refpiratioD  throughout 
the  whole  paffage. 

There  were  formerly  fevcral  open¬ 
ings  into  the  quarries:  but  the  two  I 
have  mentioned,  vi*.  the  Obfervatorj 
and  the  Val  de  Grace,  are,  I  believe, 
the  only  onej  left ;  and  thefe  the  in- 
fpeAors  keep  conftantly  locked,  and 
rately  open  them,  except  to  ftran- 
gers  particularly  introduced,  and  to 
workmen  who  are  always  employed 
in  fome  part  by  the  King. 

The  police  thought  it  a  neceflary 
precaution  to  fecure  all  the  entrances: 
into  this  cavern,  from  its  having  been 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  famous  gang 
of  robbers,  who  infefted  the  coun¬ 
try  for  many  miles  round  the  city  of 
Baris. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  quarry,  I 
could  not,  on  the  ftridtclt  Inquiry, 
learn  any  thing  fstisfadlory ;  and  the 
only  account  1  know  publilhed  is  the 
following  in  the  Tableau  de  Paris, 

“  For  the  firft  building  of  Paris, 
it  was  neceflary  to  get  the  ftone  in  the 
environs,  and  the  confumption  of  it 
was  very'honfiderable.  AsParis  was 
cnlargtd,  the  fuburbs  were  infcnfibly 
built  on  the  ancient  quarries  ;  fothat 
all  that  you  fee  without  is  eflientially 
wanting  in  the  earth  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  city  ;  hence  proceed  tlic 
frightful  cavities  which  arc  at  this 
time  found  under  the  houfes  in  feve- 
ral  quarters.  They  ftand  upon  a- 
byfles.  It  would  not  require  a  veryi 
violent  (hock  to  throw  hack  the 
fiones  to  the  place  .from  whence  they 
have  been  raifed  with  fo  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  Eight  men  being  fwallowcd 
up  in  a  gulph  1 50  feet  decp>  and  fonic 
other  lefs  known  accidental  excited' 
at  length  the  vigilance  of-,  the  police- 
and  the  government':  and  in  fiafi,  the 
buildings  of  feveral  quarters  have 
been  privately  propped  up ;  and  by- 
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inttr^ng  Annd^.  |  ^ 

iW*  meant  a  fupport  g’^en  to  tlicfc  Koufet.  What  a  fobjeft  for  reflcc- 
obfcnre  fubtcrraneous  places  which  -tions,  in  confidering  this  great  city 
they  before  wanted.  formed  and  fopported  by  means  ab- 

“  All  the  fuburbs  of  St  James's  folutely  contrary  !  Thefe  towers, 
Harp-ftreet,  and  even  the  ftreet  of  thefe  Aceples,  the  arched  roofs  of 
Tournon,  ftand  upon  the  ancient  thefe  tempks  arc  fo  many  figns  to 
quarries ;  and  pillars  have  been  erec-  tell  the  eye,  that  what  we  now  fee 
ted  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  in  the  air  is  wanting  under  our  feet.” 


The  following  anecdote,  tranflated  from  that  elegant  and  energetic  writtr 
M.  Mercicr,  exhibits  in  the  ftrongeft  light  the  fituation  of  the  people  of 
a  neighbouring  kingdom,  where,  with  rtfpefl  to  perfonal  liberty,  the  will 
of  the  monarch  is  the  law.  When  contrafted  with  the  glorious  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  every  Britifh  fubjeft,  it  may  indeed  afford  them  juft 
ground  of  exultation,  and  infpire  them  with  gratitude  to  thofe  anceftots 
from  wbofe  gallant  exertions  they  derive  the  mod  pcrfcA  conflitntion  that 
ever  bleffed  the  world.  As  M.Mercier,  for  reafons  that  may  be  gnclftd 
at,  has  not  thought  proper  to  fpccify  the  crime  of  the  unfortunate  pri- 
foner,  I  can  fupply  that  want,  and  inform  the  Curious,  that  the  dread¬ 
ful  offence  which  merited  an  imprifonment  worfe  than  death,  was  fome 
unguarded  exprel&ons  implying  difrefpeft  concerning  the  late  Gallic 
monarch.  A  Constant  Reader. 


UPON  the  acrefllon  of  Lou¬ 
is  XVI.  to  the  throne,  the 
mtniders  now  in  office,  and  moved 
by  humanity,  begun  their  admini- 
ftration  with  an  of  clemency  and 
judice;  they  infpeAed  the  regillers  of 
the  Badile,  and  fet  many  prisoners  at 
liberty. 

Among  thofe,  there  was  an  old 
man  who  had  groaned  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  forty- feven  years  hetw'cen 
four  thick  and  cold  done-walls.  Har¬ 
dened  by  adverfity,  which  drengthens 
both  the  mind  and  the  conditution, 
when  they  are  not  overpowered  by 
it,  he  had  refided  the  horrors  of  his 
long  imprifonment  with  an  invincible 
and  manly  fpirit.  His  locks  white, 
thin,  and  fcattered,  had  almod  ac¬ 
quired  the  rigidity  of  iron;  whild 
his  body,  cnviioncd  for  fo  long  a 
time  by  a  coffin  of  done,  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  it  a  firm  and  compaft 
habit. 

'  The  narrow  door  of  his  tomb, 
tbming  upon  its  grating  hinges,  o- 
pened,  not,  as  ufual,  by  halves;  and  an 


unknown  voice  announced  his  liber¬ 
ty,  and  bad  him  depart.  Believing 
this  to  be  a  dream,  he  hefitated  ; 
but  at  length  rofc  up,  and  walked 
forth  with  trembling  Heps,  amazed 
at  the  fpace  hetraverfed;  The  dairs 
of  the  prifon,  the  halls,  the  court, 
deemed  to  him  vad,  immenfe,  and 
almod  without  bounds.  He  dop- 
ped  from  time  to  time,  and  gazed  a- 
roundlike  a  bewildered  traveller:  His 
vifion  was  with  difficulty  reconciled 
to  the  clear  light  of  day  :  He  con¬ 
templated  the  heavens  as  a  new  ob- 
jeft :  His  eyes  remained  fixed,  and 
he  could  not  even  weep.  Stupified 
with  the  newly  acquired  power  of 
changing  his  pofition,  his  limbs,  like 
his  tongue,  refufed  in  fpiie  of  his 
efforts,  to  perform  their  office  ;  at 
length  he  got  through  the  formidable 
gate. 

When  he  felt  the  motion  of  the 
carriage,  prepared  to  tranfport  him 
to  his  former  habitation,  he  feream- 
ed  out,  and  uttered  fume  inarticu¬ 
late  founds }  and  as  he  could  not  bear 
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this  ne\r  movement,  he  wai  obliged 
to  dcfcend. 

Supported  by  a  benevolent  arm, 
he  fought  out  the  ilreet  where  he 
had  formerly  rcGded ;  he  found  it, 
but  no  trace  of  his  hoiife  remained ; 
one  of  the  public  edifices  occupied 
the  fpot  where  it  had  ftood.  He 
now  faw  nothing  that  brought  to  his 
recolledion,  cither  that  particular 
quarter,  the  city  itfelf,  or  the  ob 

{‘eds  with  which  he  had  formerly 
)cen  acquainted.  The  houfes  of  his 
neareft  neighbours,  which  were  frcih 
in  his  memory,  had  aflumed  a  new 
appearance.  In  vain  were  his  looks 
direded  to  all  the  objeda  around 
kirn  i  he  pould  difeover  nothing  of 
which  he  had  the  fmallcfi  remem¬ 
brance.  Terrified,  he  flopped,  and 
fetched  a  deep  figh.  To  him,  what 
did  it  import  that  the  city  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  living  creatures  ?  none  of 
them  were  alive  to  him  ;  he  was  un¬ 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  he  knew 
nobody.  And  whilft  he  wept,  be  re¬ 
gretted  his  dungeon. 

At  the  name  of  the  Baftile,  which 
be  often  pronounced,  and  even  claim¬ 
ed  as  an  afylum,  and  the  fight  of  his 
clothes  that  marked  a  former  age, 
the  crowd  gathered  round  him  : 
cunofity,  blended  with  pity,  excited 
their  attention.  The  moft  aged  a(k- 
ed  him  many  quell  ions,  but  had  no 
remcmbrauce  of  the  circumftances 
be  recapitulated.  At  length  acci¬ 
dent  brought  in  his  way  an  ancient 
domeflic,  now  a  fuperannuated  por¬ 
ter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for 
1 5  years,  had  barely  fufficient  flrength 
to  open  the  gate : — Even  he  did  not 
know  the  mailer  he  had  ferved  ;  but 
informed  him  that  grief  and  misfor¬ 
tune  had  brought  his  w’ife  to  the 
grave  thirty  years  before  ;  that  his 
children  were  gone  abroad  to  diflant 
chmes  ;  and  that  of  all  his  relations 
and  friends  none  now  remained. 
This  recital  was  made  with  the  in¬ 


difference  which  people  difeover  for 
events  long  pafled,  and  almoll  for- 
got- 

The  miferable  man  groaned,  and 
groaned  alone.  The  crowd  around, 
offering  only  unknown  features  to  his 
view,  made  him  feel  the  excefs  of 
his  calamities,  even  more  than  he 
would  have  done  in  the  dreadful  foli- 
tude  that  he  had  left. 

Overcome  with  forrow,  he  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  before  the  miniller,  to 
whofe  humanity  he  owed  that  li¬ 
berty  which  was  now  a  burden  to 
him.  Bowing  down,  he  faid,  Ke- 
ftore  me  again  to  that  prifon  from 
which  you  have  taken  me  ;  I  can¬ 
not  furvivc  the  lofs  of  my  neareft 
relations,  of  my  friends;  and  in  one 
word,  of  a  whole  generation  :  Is  it 
poflible  in  the  fame  moment  to  be 
informed  of  this  univerfal  dellruc- 
tlon,  and  not  to  with  for  death? 
This  general  mortality,  which  to  the 
reft  of  makind  comes  llowly  and  by 
degrees,  has  to  me  been  inflantancons, 
the  operation  of  a  moment.  Whilft 
fecluded  from  fociety,  I  lived  with 
myfelf  only  ;  but  here  I  neither  can 
live  with  myfelf  nor  with  this  new 
race,  to  whom  my  anguilh  and  de- 
fpair  appear  only  as  a  dream.  There 
is  nothing  terrible  in  dying,  but  it 
is  dreadful  indeed  to  be  the  lafl. 

The  miniller  was  melted.;  he  cau- 
fed  the  old  domeflic  to  attend  this 
unfortunate  perfon,  as  only  he  could 
talk  to  him  of  his  family.  This  dif- 
courfe  was  the  fingleconfolation  that 
he  received :  for  he  (hunned  all  inter- 
courfe  with  a  new  race,  born  fince 
he  had  been  exiled  from  the  world  ; 
and  he  pafled  his  time  in  the  midfl  of 
Paris  in  the  fame  folitude  as  he  had 
done  whilft  confined  in  a  dungeon  for 
almoft  half  a  century.  But  the  cha¬ 
grin  and  mortification  of  meeting  no 
perfon  whocould  fay  to  him.  We  were 
formerly  known  to  one  another,  fooa 
put  an  end  to  his  exiflcnce. 


Inttnfting  MttHoirt* 

TH  E  author  of  this  little  work 
hath  fent  it  into  the  world  with 
the  humane  intention  of  coanterac* 
ting  the  effcAs  of  novels,  '  the  ve¬ 
hicles  by  which  the  moil  fatal  poifon 
is  often  conveyed  to  the  heart,  by 
infpiring  her  young  readers  with 
jufter  fentiments,  and  a  more  cor 
re£l  tafte,  than  what  is  ufually  acqui 
red  by  peruiing  books  of  mere  a* 
mufement.’  We  give  her  credit  for 
her  humane  intentions;  and  as  the 
literary  merit  of  the  work,  of  which 
(he  profefles  hcrfelf  not  qualihed  to 
judge,  feems  to  her  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  we  (hall  not  criti> 
tically  confidcr  it,  but  give  only  the 
outline  of  the  dory,  with  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  remarks. 

Louifa  Seymour,  the  heroine  of 
the  tale,  all  perfefl  and  beautiful,  as 
heroines  generally  are,  is  at  an  early 
period  of  life  deprived  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  left  to  the  care  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  whofe  health  is  much  impair¬ 
ed.  The  fituation  in  which  Colonel 
Seymour  left  his  family,  prevents 
them  from  thinking  of  a  journey  to 
the  Continent,  which  had  been  pre- 
feribed  by  her  phyfleians  as  the  only 
effedtial  means  for  reiloring  Mrs  Sey¬ 
mour’s  health.  This  difficulty  is  re¬ 
moved  by  Lady  Granville,  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Seymour’s  old  friend,  who 
prefented  Mrs  Seymour  with  a  draft 
oh  her  banker  for  a  thoufand  pounds, 
to  enable  her  to  profecute  her  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Continent.  When  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  daughter  are  about  to  de 
part,  and  arc  taking  leave  of  their 
good  friends  Lord  and  Lady  Gran¬ 
ville,  we  are  introduced  to  Lord  Ha- 
ftings  their  only  Ton,  who  we  imme¬ 
diately  perceive  is  intended  for  the 
hero  of  the  piece.. 

*  It  was  impuffible  that  two  young 
people,  fo  perfedly  amiable  as  Mifs 
Seymour  and  Lord  Haftings,  could 
behold  each  other  with  indifference.* 
a  Mifs  Seymour  and  her  mother  tak^ 


By  a  Ladyt  x  vols.  > 

their  departure  ;  and  at  Dover  they 
arc  joined  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanhopct 
who  are  attending  their  fan  to  the 
Continent  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  At  Paris  they  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Marchionefs  de  St 
Croix,  whofe  youngcil  daughter  A- 
delaide  is  intended  for  a  nunnery,  and 
becomes  the  intimate  friend  of  our 
heroine.  Her  adventures  form  an 
epifode  ;  and  we  learn,  that  during 
Mifs  Seymour’s  abode  with  her  in  the 
convent,  (he  lofes  her  lover  and  takes 
the  veil. 

Mrs  Seymour  having  returned  to 
England,  without  receiving  any  be¬ 
nefit  from  a  warmer  climate,  dies 
foon  after  her  return  ;  and  Louifa  be¬ 
comes  an  inhabitant  of  the  cattle  of 
Hailings,  the  feat  of  Lord  Granville. 
Before  that  period  Lord  Granville 
had  exprcfTed  a  with  to  his  fon  Lord 
Hailing,  that  he  Ihould  form  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  connexion  with  Lady  Char« 
lotte  Villiers,  who  was  then  redding 
at  the  caiUe,  and  who  had  not  left  it 
when  Louifa  arrived.  Lord  Ha¬ 
ftings,  iiotwithftanding  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte’s  attraflions  and  his  father’s 
withes,  becomes  more  and  more  at¬ 
tached  to  our  heroine.  Lady  Gran¬ 
ville  being  in  bad  health,  a  journey 
to  Bath  is  preferibed,  where  our  he¬ 
roine  meets  with  young  Mr  Stan¬ 
hope,  now  her  profeiTed  admirer,  who 
returns  with  them  to  the  Caftle  of 
Haftings,  and  affords  great  uneafi- 
nefs  to  |the  young  Lord.  Mr  Stan¬ 
hope  makes  his  addreifes  to  Louifa, 
and  is  rejedled.  Lord  Haftings  goes 
to  the  Continent.  In  the  mean  time 
his  father  dies,  and  expreflesi  his 
wifhes  on  his  death-bed  that  Miff 
Seymour  (hould  become  the  wife  of 
his  fon.  Lord  Haftings  returns,  and 
the  Memoirs  conclude  with  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
ftory ;  in  which  there  is  little  ei¬ 
ther  of  invention  or  incident. — It  is 
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Ode  for  the  Ne<0)  Tear, 


•onrcjed  to  ns  partly  in  nirrative  brvathes,  w«  are  ihduced  to  wi(h  o«r 
and  partly  in  the  epidolary  corrc*  author  every  fucccfs  in  her  hun^aue 
^tcjodence  of  the  diiTcrent  perfom  we  intention. 

liavc  mcntiesed.  Scntimeati  of  pie*  efore  we  difmtfs  it,  however,  we 
ty  and  Morality  are  every  where  to  hcg  leave  to  doubt  how  far  the  ar* 
he  found;  and  indeed  the  death  of  tifice  ufed  by  Mifs  Seymour,  to  pro*> 
about  a  dozen  diferent  perfons  in  cure  the  pi^rc  of  Lord  Haftingt,  ia 
the  courfe  of  io  (hort  a  ftory,  give*  conhilent  with  that  rectitude  of  con* 
ample  field  to  the  author  to  indulge  du^  which  our  author  wifhes  to  in* 
bcrfclf  in  fenou*  refleftions.  From  cnlcatc.  To  os  there  appears  in  it  a 
Uk  charadcr  of  Lady  Charlotte  Vil*  degree  of  meanaefs  unworthy  the 
liert,  who  is  intended  for  a  gay  and  charaffer  of  Mifs  Seymour.  The 
Kvely,  though  a  reafonable  woman  of  method  by  which  Adelaide  de  la  Croix 
fidhion,  much  might  have  been  cx*  obtained  her  lover’s  letters  undifeo* 
pcfled  to  relieve  the  more  ferioiu  vered  by  her  family,  is  not  k£i  re* 
charaders  of  the  piece  : — but  here  we  prehenfible  : — and  we  alfo  have  con* 
ielt  ourfclvcs  difappointed.  On  the  fiderable  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
whole,  however,  this  novel  is  greatly  the  fcenc  where  Lord  Haftings  breaks 
fispei  ior  to  the  common  run  of  pro*  the  ftring  of  pearls  round  his  mi* 
duffions  of  this  kind ;  and  from  the  fireft's  neck,  to  which  his  own  pic* 
^’rit  of  piety  and  morality  whioi)  it  ture  was  hung.  N. 


POETRY. 


Optftr  ttt  New  Yeas. 

"  '•  ... 

JL/e  ak  to  Jove,  a  nnial  ifle, 

*  Crown*  the  broad  Attantic  wave ; 

**  The  feaA>Mt!iete  in  wild  aflemblage  finite, 
**  And  vernal  bloflom*  clothe  the  fruitful 
pxime : 

•*  'I'herc  in  many  a  fragrant  cave, 

•*  Dwell  the  fpirits  of  the  brave, 

*  Aad  braid  with  amaranth  their  brow*  fub* 
lime.” 

So  feign’d  the  Grecian  bards  of  yore; 
And  veil’d  in  Fable's  fancy-woven  veil 
A  vifionary  fhore. 

That  faintly  gleam’d  on  their  prophetic  eye 
Throagh  the  dark  volume  of  futurity: 

Nor  knew,  tliat  in  the  bright  attire  they 
,  drelt 

Albion,  the  ereen-hair’d  heroine  of  the 
weA; 

Ere  yet  Ihe  claim’d  Old  Ocean’s  high  com¬ 
mand, 

Aad  fnatch’d  the  trident  from  the  tyrant’s 
hand. 

II. 

Vainiy  flow’d  the  myflic  rhyme  1 
Mark  the  deeds  from  age  to  age, 
That  fill  her  trophy-pidur  d  page  : 
And  fee  with  all  its  ftrength,  untam’d  by 
time. 

Still  glows  her  valofnr’s  veteran  rage. 
O’er  Calpc’t  clifis,  and  fiecf 7  tow^ 


When  ftream’d  the  red  fulphureou 
fhowers, 

And  Death's  own  hand  the  dread  artillery 
threw; 

Vliile  frV  along  the  midnight  main 
Us  glaring  arch  the  naming  volley  drew  : 
How  triumph’d  Eliott's  patient  train, 
Gaffling  their  vain  confederate  foes ! 
And  met  tV  unwonted  fight’s  terrific  form; 
And  hurling  back  the  burning  war,  arofe 
Superior  to  the  fiery  florm  I 
III. 

Is  there  an  ocean  that  forgets  to  roll 
Beneath  the  torpid  pole  ? 

Nor  to  the  brooding  tempeft  heaves  i 
Her  hardy  keel  the  flubWn  billow  cleaves.. 
The  rugged  Neptune  of  the  wintry  brine 
In  vain  his  adamantine  bread-plate  wears : 

To  fearch  coy  Nature’s  guarded  mine. 
She  burfts  the  barriers  of  th’  indignant  ice  } 
O’er  funlcfs  bays  the  beams  of  Science  bear*: 
And  rouzing  far  around  the  polar  fleep, 

Where  Drake’s  bold  enCgns  fear’d  to 
fweep. 

She  fact  new  natious  flock  to  fome  fell  fa* 

crifice. 

She  fpeeds  at  GeoXGe’s  fage  com¬ 
mand. 

Society  from  deep  to  deep,  ’ 

And  zone  to  zone  flie  binds; 

From  fhore  to  fhore,  o’er  every  land. 
The  golden  chain  of  Commerce  winds. 


Fah  o/t^ofuetry^ 


IV. 


,  Mean-time  her  patriot-caret  explore 
Her  own  rich  eahauftlel* 

Her  native  fleece  new  fervour  feela, 
And  wakens  all  its  whirling  whaeK 
And  mocks  the  rainbow’s  radiant 
dye : 

Mere  wide  the  labours  of  the  kiem  (he 
fpreads. 

In  firmer  bands  domelUc  commerce  wed^ 
And  calls  her  Siller  Ifle  to  fhare  the  tie  : 

Nor  heeds  the  violence  that  broke 
From  filial  realms  her  old  parental  yoke? 

V. 

Her  cities,  throng'd  with  many  an  attic 
dome, 

Aik  not  the  banner  d  baflion,  maffy  proof ; 
Firm  as  the  calUe’s  feudal  roof, 

•  Stands  the  Briton’s  (iicial  home,— 
Hear,  Gaul,  of  England’s  liberty  the  1m!— 
Right,  Orda*,  Law,  protoA  her  fimpldb 
plain. 

Nor  IcomU)  gpiard  the  Ihepherd’s  nightly  fold,’ 
And  watch  around  the  forefl-cot. 

With  confeious  certainty,  the  Twain 
Gives  to  the  ground  his  trufted  grain; 
With  eager  hope  the  reddening  harvell  eyes: 

And  claims  the  ripe  autumnal  gold. 

The  mead  of  toil,  of  induflry  the  priae. 

Eor  ours  the  King  who  boalls  a  parent’si 
praife, 

Whofe  hand  the -people’s  feeptre  fways: 
Ours  is  the  fenate,  not  a  fpecious  name. 
Whole  adbve  plans  pervade  the  civil  frame  ; 
Where  bold  debate  its  nobleft  war  difplays. 
And,  in  the  kindling  ftrife,  unlocks  the  tide 
Of  manlieft  eloquence,  and  rolls  the  torrent 
wide. 

VI. 

Hence,  then,each  vain  complaint  !  away. 
Each  captious  doubt,  and  cautious  fear  I 
Nor  hlall  the  new-born  year, 

That  anxious  waits  the  fprlng’s  llow-lhoot- 
Ing  ray : 

Nor  deem  that  Albion’s  honours  ceafe  to 
bloom. 

With  candid  glance  th*  impartial  Mufe 
‘  Invok’d  on  this  aufpicious  mom, 

'The  prelcnt  leans,  the  Pliant  Ccene  purfues^ 
And  breaks  opinion’s  fpeculative  glMm  : 
Interpreter  of  ages  yet  unborn. 

Full  right  ihe  fp^  the  charadert  of  Fate, 
Tiiat  Albion  flill  flmll  keep  hp  wonted  fljce: 
Still,  in  eternal  (lory,  Ihine, 

Of  Vifiory  the  fea-beat  (h^e; 

The  fource  of  every  fplendid  art. 

Of  old,  of  future  worlds  univerlal  mart. 


■A  Ptm. 


Tt*  Fati  b/  Co(yjtT«T.' 

InJlriieJ  to  ^ift  ••  ■ 

^era  rtJit  iijjimulaia  ferit,  P.  AkI. 

NOW  fmiling  Leiliirecxawas  the  palfii^ 
day. 

And  fav  ring  amfet  chide  my  long  delay; 


Say,  (hall  my  lyre,  tmhecdnd,  warn  in  aii^ 

To  catch  the  murmurs  ev’ning  aephyrs  bcin 
Periflt  the  thought!  1*11  wake  each  qpdv’rin^ 
firing. 

And  feenes  unwelcome  to  a  lover  fing  ; 
Coquettiflt  feenes,  which  1  can  well  ^plsg^ 
Since  Laura  reignatbe  heroine  of  my  lay. 

1  Mce  conceiv’d, — (’twa*  phreaiy  ur’A 
my  bread), 

Her  well-known  form  cadi  peericla  fxac* 
poiTefi ; 

’Fhnc  filch  predion  In  her  fkce  appear’d. 

As  (kilful  painters  to  expreft  defpaar’d ; 

That  Ueav’a  had  form’d  her  with  pecalim 
care. 

Fair  as  the  firll-bem  flawretcof  the-yeac. 
Sweet  as  the  dew-drop  thM  impearls  the  life. 
And  free  from  blemilh  as  untrodden  (hows. 
Then  what  &e  urg'd,  though  doubtful,  > 
believ’d ! 

Then,  while  (he  err'd,  nnerrors  Ipercein’dt 
But  thought  Minerva  beam’d  upon  her  brew. 
And  Folly  (huir’d  her  as  its  deadly  foe. 

1  Lom’d  the  crowd,  who  wilh’d  me  (hnt 
in  vain)  * 

To  ceafe  my  vilits,  which  might  end  in  pain'; 
And  fwore,  lefi  fcoundrcls  flwuld  her 
dud  blame, 

I’d  gladly  perilh  to  fupport  W  famn. 

Blind  to  her  foibles,  I  with  maduels  heard 
The  feeming  falTehoods  which  my  friendip 
averr’d ;  ,  r 

And,  Hill  relying  on  the  mnfes*  power. 

Her  praifes  chaanted  in  each  Icifure  hoar. 
Pleas’d  too  I  fung !  for  never  did  i  feem 
To  want  another  or  an  ampler  theme. 

Scarce  did  I  think,  beneath  a  form  fo  fair. 
Could  lurk  a  heart  nnworth  a  lover’s  care; 
Much  Icis  believe  her  fmiles,  that  cheer’J 
my  foul. 

Were  feign’d,  my  fntuie  pkafurea  to.cemi 
troul; 

That  pride  and  av’rice  revell’d  in  her  breafi; 
That  curs'd  coquetry  was  her  daily  gnefi;.  * 
That  e’er  fo  femfh  was  a  Laura’s  aim. 

She’d  flatter  Albert  to  obtain  her  fame. 

Too  true  the  tale!  ihe  pl^’d^  a  treecb’nme 
part. 

And  'Won  by  firatagem  my  wand’ring  heact: 
But  the  aonvidion  rulhes  on  my  nund. 

And  fwears  that  Laura's  a  coquet  refin’d. 
Tho’  1,  by  Heav’n!  no  longer  can  retain 
'For  her  one  fymptom  of  a  lorer’s  pu; 

Tet  mnfi  1  own,  with  pity  L  bahon 
Her  mind  mere  tinfel  which  I  fancy’d  gold. 
Now,  while  Refledion,  with  her  churing 
pow’r, 

Beguilmthe  dulnefs  of  the  paffinghou; 
Fond  Mem’ry  pencils,  with  her  nlent  aid, 
Thefe  wond’rouschange.  whicha  momh  hae 
made. 

Once.  Lam  Ceem’d.  ceieftial  in  her  mien. 

As  fam’d  Caliplb  or  the  Cyprian  qeeen;  ' 

But  fince  her  follies,  arena  veil’d  to  view;,  f 
Her  beauties  vauilh  like  the  atorning  dewr 
'  T\z 


Verfet  on  the  Loft  of  the  HalfrwtU  EaJ}  Jndiaman* 


The  getn*  that  i^rkled  in  her  eye*  fo 
brieht, 

Are  rohb’d  for  ever  of  their  boafted  light ; 

The  rofe  that  bloffom’d  on  her  cheek  growl 
pale, 

Ai  untouch’d  lilies  in  the  lonely  vale; 

And  allherliniles,  which  taught  me  to  adore, 

Seem  form’d  for  mifchief,  and  allure  no 
more. 

The  fcene  thus  chang’d,  thofe  gifts*  I  priz’d 
fo  much. 

That  hands  profane  ne’er  foil’d  them  with  a 
touch. 

Are  now  return’d!  Thofe  loft  the  power  to 
cleafc. 

And  injur’d  Albert  boafts  a  mind  at  eafe._ 
Should  fome  fond  bard,  by  paflion’s  die* 
tates  led. 

Now  srake  the  lyre,  and  fwear  her  cheeks 
are  red ; 

Pleas’d  whh  tlte  thought,  flie’d  liften  with 
delight 

From  mor^s  firft  glimmering  till  returning 
night; 

Then,  with  a  (mile,  would  court  him  for 
a  fong, 

V^ich  haird  her  faireft  of  the  female 
throng. 

Blufh,  Laura!  hlufli!  when  you  thefe ftrains 
perufe, 

That  fpring  unpolilh’d  from  an  honeft  mufc; 

V^ofe  aim  is  ever,  with  impartial  hand. 

When  juftice  calls,  tocenfure  or  commend; 

Merc  pleas’d,  1  own,  when  brilliant  virtues 
claim 

The  tuneful  tribute  as  a  wreath  of  fame. 

Albezt. 


^rrfet  ra  tbe  hfs  of  the  HalfnvtU  Ea/l  InAa- 
man. 

The  rude  north  wind  bad  now  retir’d  to 
reft. 

And  various  paflions  occupied  each  breaft ; 
Some  joy’d  to  think  of  Indian  (hores  again. 
Some  griev'd  for  thofe  who  muft  behind  re¬ 
main. 

Calm  is  the  fea ;  propitious  it  the  gale  ; 

And  bufy  hands  make  loolc  tbe  fwellinglaiL 
Now  wives  and  children  plead  delay  in  vain; 
The  fturdy  bark  is  launch’d  into  the  main. 
Each  feeling  heart,  though  prelent  pangs  it 
knew. 

From  future  hopes  fome  flattering  comfort 
drew, - 

Brave  Captain  Pearce  from  his  lov’d  part¬ 
ner’s  arms  4 

Once  more  encounters  Ocean’s  dire  alarms; 
But  only  tmee:  for,  this  one  voyage  o’er. 

He  hopes  to  leave  his  fair  one’s  arms  no  more. 
His  daughters  too,  both  eminently  fair. 
With  him  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  (hue ; 


'They  know  the  throbbings  of  a  mother’* 
heart,  » 

And  feel  the  angullh  all  muft  feel  who  parts 
Yet  does  their  grief  alleviation  prove. 

Their  minds  fupported  by  a  generous  love ; 
A  generous  love  which  fecks  a  foreign  land. 
There,  where  the  heart  is,  to  beuow  the 
hand. 

Swift  glides  the  veflel  o’er  the  founding  main. 
While  Phfltbus  yields  to  Cynthia’s  milder 
reign; 

A  thoufand  waves  reflefiing  Cynthia’s  ray. 
Now  blifs  the  mariner  with  a  fainter  day. 

But  fudden,  fee,  the  heaven's  all  darken’d 
round; 

’The  troubled  fea  fends  forth  a  dreadful 
found : 

Now  from  the  fouth  the  raving  tempeft  flies. 
While  waves  on  waves  like  lulls  on  hiUsarife. 
The  impetuous  torrent  on  the  bark  defeends  ; 
Loud  howl  th«  winds;;  the  cralhing  canvala 
rends : 

The  dauntlefs  feaman  toils  with  all  his  main. 
But  all  his  efforts  only  prove  in  vaiiv— 

A  rock  deftru<ftive  ftrikes  the  fatal  blow. 
And  every  foul  his  dreadful  fate  mtift  know. 
Lilinay  and  terror,  piercing  fhrieks  and 
cries. 

Add  horror  to  the  death  before  their  eyes ; 
Chief  with  the  fair,  whofe  more  than  tender 
hearts 

Ne’er  framed  were' for  thefe  fo  trying  parts. 
In  horror  dread  fromj>lace  to  place  they  run. 
But  all’s  defpair — alliftance  they  find  none. 
Then  round  their  aged  father’s  neck  they 
cling ; 

Their  aged  fire,  alas !  no  aid  can  brings 
Dreadful  his  fate,— to  look  on  death  f« 
near — 

More  dreadful  thrice— to  look  on  friends  fo 
dear. 

**  My  children,”  lays  be,  ”  Now  all  hope 
is  o’er, 

*'  We  think  no  more  to  reach  an  earthly 
fhore; 

”  Since  Heav’n  denies  your  lives  with  mine 
to  fare, 

“  We  all  fhall  perilh  in  one  watery  grave.” 

Clafp’d  in  a  firm  embrace. - But  ftopi 

my  mufe. 

Hard  is  ^e  heart  which  feenes  like  thefe 
purfuev— 

Name  not  the  mother  nor  the  widowed 
wife, 

Bereft  of  thofe  more  dear  to  her  than  life. 
Name  not  the  liniling  orphan-infants  dear^ 
Unconfeious  of  the  mighty  I06  they  bear;  ' 
Name  not  the  anxious  lovers,  who  await 
Their  promis’d  brides,  nor  kssow  their  hap* 
left  fate : 

Forget  the  dead — and  drop  the  curtain 
here ! 

To  the  furvivers  give  a  pitying  tear. 

VltA. 


*  Some  trifles,  intfinlicaOy  of  ae  valve,  given  by  Lawn  M  Albert, 


